STAR WEEKLY NOVEL AL] THE COLORS 
OF DARKNESS 


The Universal Transmitting Company's engineering office looked like 
the corner of a dilapidated warehouse that it was. Thé unpainted 
plywood of the partitions contrasted oddly with the blackened oppo- 
site walls, and the plywood was already dusty and smeared with 
handprints..There was one dirty, unscreened window high up in the 
wall. From a ceiling rafter hung a single unshaded light bulb. The 
furnishings were a battered table, a filing cabinet, and a few folding 
chairs. On the table were three telephones and a fluorescent desk 
lamp. The small electric fan on the filing cabinet rattled noisily. A 
man paced steadily up and down. a 

Ted Arnold went to the table, and reached for a telephone. The 
pacing stopped. “Ted?” Arnold turned. “Anything yet?” 

“A little over a minute,” Arnold said, looking at his watch. “Walt 
Perrin is handling the X-7-R.” The pacing started again. Arnold 
fumbled for a handkerchief, and as he mopped the perspiration from 
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his bald head the pacing stopped a second ‘time. 
“A minute, you say?” 

“You guys camping out somewhere?” he de- 
manded. “I want someone on that phone. All the 
time. Everything ready?” 

“Sure. Meyers is ready to step through, if h 
hasn't already.” : 

“All right, Perrin. Anything—” F 

The explosion - rocked the building. Debris 

‘ crashed against the plywood partition. Dust rolled 

' over the top and settled slowly. Arnold caught his 
desk lamp just as it was going over. He took a deep 

, breath, got too much dust, and sneezed violently. _ 

“Everything under control, Skipper,” Perrin 

, said. “Just scratch one X-7-R.” à 

t; Another telephone rang. “Carry on,” Arnold said, 

‘ reaching for it. “Hello. Arnold.” 

t “Baltimore station. Our X-7-R just blew.” 

“Anyone hurt?” 

“Couple of minor cuts.” 

“All right. Try to keep on schedule.” 

Arnold hung up. The floor-pacer had slumped 
into a chair in the far corner. : 

“We'll know pretty soon, now,” Arnold said. 

The face jerked upwards and stared at him, 
\ haggard, almost spectral-looking. Arnold felt a flash 
of sympathy for Thomas J. Watkins III. As chief 
engineer of the Universal Transmitting Company, 
Arnold had nothing more at stake than his pride 
and his job. His pride had been deflated so often it 
was imune to punctures, and his job could be re- 
placed in no more time than it would take him to 
make a phone call. 2 

But Watkins had invested every penny of his 
own money in Universal Trans, not to mention 
sizeable amounts that were not his own money. He 
was on the verge of ruin. and he knew it. He looked* 
decades older than his 64 years. 

“We're finished, aren’t we?” Watkins asked. 

“Just getting started,” Arnold told him. “That 
was an X-7-R that blew. The old model. The one in 
Baltimore blew, and Philadelphia—this should be 
Philadelphia.” s ; 

He answered the telephone, listened briefly, and 
got the Philadelphia engineer’s watch synchronized . 
with his.“ us 

“That makes it,unanimous,” he said as he hung 
up. “Those were our controls. Three X-7-Rs. Now 
we try the X-8-Rs,” 

“Then—there’s still a chance?” 

Arnold said gravely, “I'd say we have a 50-50 
chance.” = 

Watkins smiled. “I've gambled on worse odds 
than that; and won,” he said wistfully. “But right 
now—this thing—” He resumed his floor pacing. 
Arnold sat down, got the Newark station on one 
telephone and Perrin on another, and waited, won- 
ering if he had been ridiculously optimistic in rating 
their chances at 50-50. 

“Meyers is ready,” Perrin announced. 

“All right, Newark,” Arnold said. “Get ready. 
| Now, Perrin.” 

“He’s through,” Perrin said. 

“He’s through,” Newark echoed. 

Arnold clapped the Newark phone to his ear, 
and waited. He laid down the white telephone, and 
it was seconds before he realized that Perrin was 
noisily demanding what had happened. 

“Nothing happened,” Arnold told him. 

“Nothing,” Newark said. “Shall we send him 
back?” 

“Right Reverse it, Perrin. He's coming back.” 

Silence followed. Then, from Perrin: “He’s back. 
Everything is all right.” 

“Right. Keep it moving.” 

Arnold hung up both telephones. Philadelphia 
called, and then Baltimore. Arnold listened, and told 
them to keep it moving. He leaned back to look at 
Watkins. Suddenly he felt very tired, It had taken 
three years, and he had won—perhaps—and it all 
seemed anticlimatic. 

“I guess that does it,” he said. “The X-8-R. 
We're in. How'd you like to take a quick trip to 
Newark?” - 

* * * 

Leaning back comfortably in the booth, one foot 
up on the seat, Jan Darzek watched Ted Arnold 
devour a hamburger. He thought, as he had many 
times before, that Arnold looked more nearly like 
a janitor than a brilliant engineer. He was short, 
fat, and bald. He appeared older than his 45 years. 
He also looked slightly stupid. 

All of which proved nothing except that looks 
could be extremely misleading, and no one knew 
that better than private detective Jan Darzek. 

“I had an odd dream Jast night,” Darzek said. 


2 


“T was on the Moon, looking down at Earth.” 

“You couldn’t,” Arnold said. “If you were on 
the Moon, the Earth would be like a large moon in 
the sky. You'd have to look up at it.” 

“Oh. I hadn't thopght about that. It proves my 
subconscious isn’t scientifically inclined, I suppose. 
I looked down. It’s an infernally hot night,” Darzek 
said. “Will you finish that sandwich so you can tell 
me why you're making a cloak-and-dagger thriller 
out of this?” 

Darzek ledned forward, and spoke softly. “When 
does Universal Trans open for business?” 

Arnold winced and half turned to. look behind 
him. He whispered hoarsely, “How did you know 
that’ 

“Elementary,” Darzek said, still keeping his 
voice low. “At the time this stock club of ours liqui- 
dated its holdings and invested its all in Universal 
Trans stock — at your recommendation, you might 
remember—I scraped together my life savings and 


~ bought 100 shares for myself. Anyway, a month ago 


the market value of Universal Trans stock was 
maybe a cent a share with no buyers, and a mysteri- 
ous individual telephoned and offered 500 for my 
100 shares. I strung him along, and he’s telephoned 


` three times since then. The last offer was 2,000— 


just what the stock cost me. Add the fact that 
Walker has called this meeting. He’s probably had 
an offer for the club’s stock. Add the fact that I 
happened to be walking along Eighth Avenue today, 
and I saw men at work in the Universal Trans 
terminal.” 

Arnold nodded slowly. “We finally got the bottle- 
neck opened up just five days ago, and right up to 
that moment it looked as if Universal Trans was 
finished.” 

Darzek lit a cigaret and blew a thoughtful smoke 
ring. “Queer,” he said. > 

“Universal Trans has had queerer things than 
that happen. What with the stockholders’ suits—I 
think the last count was 31—and the patent disputes, 
and the congressional investigations, and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission inquiries. and the 
Armed Forces threatening to take over the whole 
works, it’s a wonder we still have a company. Then 
there are. the governmental restrictions—all kinds 
of governments and all kinds of restrictions. And 
sabotage. Nothing I've been able to prove, but I'm 


. satisfied that it’s sabotage. But the worst problems 


of all were the technical failures. And all along the 
way I’ve had the impression that some outsiders 
know as much about what’s going on as I do. Maybe 
more.” 

Darzek leaned back, stretched his long legs out 
under the table, and studied the flickering neon sign 
in the restaurant window. He was mentally trying 
to make something out of the words, denoitidnoc 
ria, when the door jerked open and Ron Walker 
hurried in. - 

“Whats new?” Darzek asked. 

Walker shrugged. “Nothing much.” 

“Obviously that was the wrong question to ask 
a reporter.” Arnold said. “He smells smoky.” 

“Warehouse fire,” Walker said. “Empty ware- 
house. Dull. Even the firemen were bored. Look 
—” he went on, “we haven't had an official meeting 
since—when was it? Couple of years, anyway. 
Universal Trans stock has been so low we've been 
practically bankrupt for that long. How would you 
like to recoup and make a fair profit?” 

“Syndicate of realtors?” 

“Why, yes. He said—” Walker turned slowly, 
and stared at Darzek. “How did you know?” 

“I own 100 shares of Universal Trans myself. 
They approached me a month ago.” 

“Evidently they have money to throw away.” 

“They're not throwing it away,” Arnold said. 
“The stock will be worth double what we paid for 
it 10 minutes after Universal Trans opens for busi- 
ness on Monday.” 

Walker leaped to his feet, upsetting his coffee 
cup. “Is that official?” he demanded. 

“Official and confidential,” Arnold told him. “Sit 
down and start mopping.” He summoned the wait- 
ress with a shout, and they sat silently while she 
refilled their cups. 

“There’s just one thing that bothers me,” Dar- 
zek said, when she had returned to the kitchen, 
“Why was someone trying to buy my stock long 
before anyone at Universal Trans knew about this 
opening?” 

“Speculators,” Walker said. “Or maybe they 
have a syndicate of realtors. I've heard of stranger 
things.” 

Arnold shook his head. “More likely someone 
wants to get control of the company and kill it. Put 


it permanently out of business. The airlines interests, 
or the railroad and trucking interests, or—sure. Real 
estate. Why not? The boss claims that Universal 
Trans is going to revolutionize our way of life more 
than the automobile did, and—” 

He broke off and stared at Walker. “Did you 
say warehouse fire?” 

“Over on the west side,” Walker said. 

Arnold got to his feet slowly. He walked slowly 
to the pay telephone, and when he had made his call 
he sat down on the nearest chair and gazed thought- 
fully at a blank wall. 

“I don’t like this,” he announced finally. “That 
was my warehouse. We were using it for some 
tests.” 

. “Will this affect your grand opening?” Darzek 
asked. 

Arnold shook his head. “We didn’t have much 
there, and we moved it out this afternoon.” 

Only one: New York paper gave the Universal 
Transmitting Company’s opening front-page cover- 
age. Other papers across the country treated the 
announcement as a filler, usually under the terse 
heading, again? There was little editorial comment. 
As a result, the hour of the opening found the 
Universal Trans terminals everywhere deserted ex- 
cept for employees. 

The swank, half-finished New York Terminal on 
Eighth Avenue south of Pennsylvania Station was 
no exception. Ron Walker entered at 8.01 that Mon- 
day morning, and looked about with the sinking 
feeling that he'd been had. Getting the assignment 
had. been a problem, not because anyone else wanted 
it, but because his boss wanted no time wasted on 
Universal Trans, then or ever. 

Walker stopped at the information desk and was 
directed to the mezzanine, where he found a row 
of ticket windows backed up by ticket agents. He 
asked for a ticket to Philadelphia. He was sold a 
ticket to Philadelphia, presented with an artistically 
printed pamphlet on the joys of transmitting, issued 
a free $50,000 insurance policy, and directed to a 
passenger ‘gate. 

There he surrendered his ticket, walked through 
a turnstile and down a short passageway that 
angled off from it, and seconds later found himself 
shouting out his story from a phone 





booth in i 

editor had hung up Walker was back in New York 
with a follow-up story, and minutes after a mes- 
senger reached him with a generous sum for 
travelling expenses he was on the phone from 
London. After that performance not even the most 
hardened sceptic could deny that Universal Trans 
was in fact open for business. 

It required only one final touch of genius to 
plunge Eighth Ave. into complete chaos. At 11.30 
the terminal manager supervised the draping of 
an enormous sign across the front windows. Come 
in and try it yourself—free of charge! 

Lines still jammed the lobby at midnight, and 
business was brisk at the ticket windows. 

To any point in the world where Universal Trans 
chose to set up a terminal, the travelling time by 
transmitter was zero; or, to be precise, it was the 
time a passenger required to. stroll through an 
entrance gate, down a short passageway, and out 
of an exit gate. Boards of directors of many cor- 
porations were in session that Monday night, bleakly 
contemplating that fact and weighing its signifi- 
cance. 

The age of the automobile, the air age, were 
finished. Demolished, Brushed aside to crumble into 
ignoble oblivion, 

* * * 


Jan Darzek’s only full-time employee was a 
former model named Jean Morris. With her superb 
figure and exquisite features she -was a splendid 
ornament to his office, which she ran with ruthless 
competence, and on certain outside assignments her 
efficiency was deadly. 

She entered Darzek’s employment because she 
fell in love with him. She quickly learned that Jan 
Darzek was no mortal man, but an institution of 
weirdly developed talents, all directed at securing 
elusive bits of information and assembling them 
into comprehensive reports to clients. By that time 
she had transferred her love to the detective busi- 
ness and begun the intense cultivation of her own 
talents. They made a spectacularly successful team, 

On the day of the Universal Trans opening, 
Darzek returned from lunch and found her puzzling 
over a telephone call. “From Berlin,” she said. 
“Supposedly from Ron Walker. It was a collect 
call.” 


ALL THE COLORS OF DARKNESS 


“It would be,” Darzek said with a grin. “Ron 

is doing a world tour by transmitter.” 
* Twenty -minutes later Darzek had a visitor, a 
businessman who had failed to control hisexuber- 
ance on a trip to Paris the previous spring. There 
were complications, 

“I'll go over tomorrow afternoon,” Darzek said. 
“Til see the young lady, and come right back. It 
shouldn't take more than a couple of hours.” 

The businessman’s brows arched in surprise, 
then relaxed. “Ah, Universal Trans. I'd forgotten.” 

By Tuesday morning the police had decided to 
capitulate. Three blocks of Eighth Ave. were 
blocked off. When Jan Darzek arrived on the scene 
Tuesday afternoon it took him 45 minutes to push 
his way from the Pennsylvania Station. 

_ Finally he reached the terminal, slipped into 
the side entrance with a feeling of intense relief, 
and was whisked by escalator to the mezzanine. He 
paused there for a few minutes to look down on 
the mob in the lobby below. 

Confusion raged about one of the demonstration 
transmitters. An elderly lady had thrust her um- 
brella through ahead of her, and then balked at 
following it. She hauled frantically on the umbrella, 
two feet of which protruded at the far platform. 
The umbrella did not yield. The combined eloquence 
of six guards finally persuaded the lady to push her 
umbrella the fest of the way through and follow it. 

Darzek watched her waddle away, a frown 
clouding his good-looking face. The temperature was 
95, there was no rain in sight, and—why an um- 
brella? Protection against the sun? t 

Darzek tucked his briefcase under his arm and 
moved over to one of the lines at the ticket windows. 
Directly ahead of him a shapely blonde turned, 
surveyed Darzek’s sturdy six-foot frame and curly 
blond hair with analytical detachment, turned away. 
Darzek decided to ignore her. 

In the next line a jovial, plump businessman 
was talking excitedly with a gaunt, unhappy-looking 
companion. “Tried it downstairs. Nothing to it.” 

The other chomped nervously on a cigar. 


“Across the room isn't the same thing’ as here to 


Chicago. Just tell me what would happen if that 
` thing blew a fuse with half of you here and half 
yof you i i a . 
~ “Ahead of Darzek the blond woman was just 

reaching the window. 

She swung a monstrosity of a handbag from 

` her shoulder, opened it, and paused to study herself 

in a mirror while the ticket agent tapped a pencil 
irritably. Finally she snapped the bag shut, and 
regarded the ticket agent with the same analytical 
detachment she had turned upon Darzek. “I want 
to go to Honolulu,” she said. 

“Certainly. Do you have some identification?” 

“Identification.” It was difficult to tell whether 
she had asked a question or answered one. 

“I need some kind of identification in order to 
make out your insurance certificate. With your 
ticket you receive $50,000 worth of insurance, effec- 
tive from the time you enter the transmitting gate 
here in New York until you leave the receiving gate 
at Honolulu. Do. you have some identification? 
Driver's license, Internal Revenue ID—” 

With evident reluctance she surrendered a 
driver's license. “I do hope I don’t fall in the ocean. 
Salt water does terrible things to my hair.” She 
pushed her money through the window, and re- 
ceived in return her change, a ticket, an insurance 
certificate, and the Universal Trans pamphlet. 

“This book,” the ticket agent said, “contains 
all you'll need to know about transmitting. Report 
at Gate 10, please.” 

The woman carelessly stuffed everything into 
her handbag and wheeled haughtily away. 

i Darzek got his ticket, found Gate 9, and got in 

ine. 

A hostess smiled up at him. “All set?” 

Darzek nodded. 

The passenger gates seemed to be operating 
smoothly. Each gate was supervised by an attendant 
who sat in an elevated control booth. On a signal 
from the attendant the passenger surrendered his 
ticket, passed through a turnstile, and turned at a 
sharp angle into a narrow passageway. He quickly 
disappeared from the sight of those anxiously wait- 
ing in line, but Darzek noted that the gate attendant 
had an unobstructed view of the slanting passage- 
way, and could watch the passenger until he stepped 
into the transmitter. The passageways were separat- 
ed by tall partitions, which kept-the passengers from 
wandering through the wrong transmitters. 

Darzek had almost reached his gate when he 
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heard a commotion in the next line. The blonde had 
been passed through Gate 10, and then she decided 
she needed further instructions. The gate attendant 
and three hostesses pleaded with her as shé stood 
her ground and tapped one expensively shod foot. 

The high-pitched brittleness of her voice turned 
faces in her direction from the far end of the mezza- 
nine. “Are you sure? I mean, all that water—” 

Finally she turned and stepped out of sight into 
the passageway. There was a momentary lull while 
the gate attendant alternated anxious glances be- 
tween his instrument board and the transmitter, and 
then the blonde was back. 

“What do I do?” she asked. “Just keep on 
walking? There isn’t anything there but a wall at 
the end.” 

The gate attendant threw up his hands. 

Darzek was staring at the blonde: “What the 
devil!” he muttered. 

A hand touched his arm. “Paris, sir?” the 
hostess said. Darzek surrendered his ticket. 

He shrugged. It was, after all, none of his 
business. He passed through the turnstile and strode 
down the passageway towards the blank wall at 
the end. Suddenly, instead of the wall, he saw an 
exit gate and a smiling attendant waiting for him. 
He was directed to a fast-moving customs line for 
passengers with light luggage, and a minute later 
he strolled out of Universal Trans’ Paris Terminal 
on to the Champs-Elysees. 

At the New York Terminal the blonde continued 
to argue. Waiting passengers set up a volley of 
blended derision and encouragement. The gate 
attendant put in a call for his supervisor, and that 
worthy individual took in the situation at a glance 
and invited the balky passenger back to a ticket 
window for a refund. Suddenly the blonde turned, 
walked down the passageway, and disappeared. The 
gate attendant sighed with relief and watched his 
instrument board. 

Five minutes later he called his supervisor 
again. “I don’t get any acceptance light from Hono- 
lulu,” he said. 

“Damn! How long has it been?” 

“Over five minutes.” 

The supervisor stroked his face thoughtfully. 


“Td better get Arnold down here,” he said. 


Ted Arnold interviewed the gate attendant, 
made a round trip to Honolulu, and summoned his 
staff for a hurried conference. 

On its second day of operation, Universal Trans 
had lost a passenger. 
* x * 

It was not the best speech in the long career of 
Thomas J. Watkins III, but it had been his most 
important. He leaned forward and touched a button. 
The television screen darkened, “Enough of that,” 
he said. 

“But very nicely put,” said the man at his right. 

This was Charles Grossman, whose position as 
treasurer of Universal Trans had been reduced to a 
purely nominal one until the previous day. He had 
just read a report on the receipts for the first day's 
business, and he was in a jovial mood. 

“Well, gentlemen, that complefes the agenda, 
unless any of you have business that we should 
consider. Yes, Miller?” 

Car! Miller, a small, dark, intense-looking man, 
asked matter-of-factly, “What’s being done about 
the freight business?” 

Watkins concealed his amusement. Miller was 
a late-comer to the board, by virtue of a large block 
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of stock he had* purchased during the Universal 
Transmitting Company's darkest days, as well as 
his control of an impressive number of proxies. He'd 
had faith in the company, and he'd made himself 
useful, but he was something of a fanatic on the 
subject of freight. 

“Right now we haven't even solved the problem 
of passenger luggage,” Watkins said. “But we aren’t 
forgetting the freight potential. Arnold has a special 
transmitter on the drawing boards, designed to 
handle freight. The whole matter should be thor- 
oughly explored. Would you like to head a commit- 
tee to look into it, Miller?” 

The door opened, Watkins turned with a smile. 
and waved, “Come in, Ted. We were just—what’s 
the matter?” 


Arnold wearily pulled up a chair and sat down 
to tell them about the missing passenger. 

“Where could a passenger go?” Miller de- 
manded. “Into the ninth dimension, or something?” 

“Put it another way,” said Vaughan, a vice- 
president. “How many dimensions are there be- 


* tween transmitter stations? If you engineers really 


understood how the thing works—” 

Arnold interrupted angrily. “We know how the 
transmitter works, Let’s get that straight right now. 
We don’t know why it works, but we have the how 
completely under control. If we didn't, we wouldn't 
be moving passengers today. There is no ‘between’ 
when you transrait. You are either at your point of 
departure or at your destination. If something hap- 
pens before you leave, you don’t go. If something 
happens after you arrive, you're already there. If 
it doesn’t operate properly—” he smoothed out the 
Paper “—the passenger doesn’t go anywhere.” 

“But one has gone—somewhere,” Watkins said. 

“One seems to have gone somewhere. We have 
not lost a passenger. We have apparently lost a 
passenger.” ~ 

Watkins turned to a man at the far end of the 
table. “Harlow, what are the legal implications?” 

“There aren't any,” Harlow said promptly. 
“The legal aspects-are already taken care of. The 
company’s liability is clearly stated upon each 
ticket, and is covered by the free insurance given 
to the passenger. The liability is the insurance 
company’s headache. You don’t need a lawyer for 
this. You need a scientist—or the police.” 

Watkins shook his head. “No. No police. Not if 
we can help it. We can’t afford bad publicity just 
when we're getting started.” 

“How about a private detective?” Arnold asked. 
“I know a good one.” é 

Watkins looked around the table. “What do you 
think? If there’s no scientific explanation for this, a 
detective certainly wouldn’t do any harm.” 

x * * 

Black would have been an appropriate color for 
the room, Darzek thought. The faces were glum ex- 
cept for Arnold’s, which was angry: Watkins 
Teid calmly rational, but his pallor was death- 
ike. > 

Arnold was speaking. “Everything was clear on 
both ends. She walked through the transmitter here 
in New York. Plunk, her handbag came saili 
through in Honolulu. We haven't found a trace ol 
her since.” 

“I'd like to see the handbag,” Darzek said, 

The handbag was produced, and placed on the 
table. Darzek took one glance at it and recognized 
it as the one belonging to the blonde troublemaker. 

“What do you want me to do?” Darzek asked 
Watkins. 

“Find her.” Ñ 

*Darzek shook his head emphatically. “By this 
time she could be anywhere. [ run a small agency, 
and the world is a rather large place.” 

“Hire as many men as you need.” 

“She probably was disguised,” Darzek said. “I 
suspect that her long blonde hair was a wig, and 
also that she wasn’t accustomed to high heels. I'm 
certain I'd recognize her if I saw her again, dis- 
guised or not, but I’ve had practice. I'd have a 
tough time describing her so someone else could 
recognize her with her disguise off, or with another 
disguise on.” He hesitated. “It seems to me that 
this problem has two angles. One is the mechanics 
of the disappearance—how the woman worked it, 
and where she went. If she actually stepped into 
that transmitter and didn’t come out where she was 
supposed to, that’s Arnold’s problem. I wouldn't 
Know where to start on it.” 

“I wouldn’t either,” Arnold said. “But 1 agree. 
Its my problem.” 

“The other angle is that someone is obviously 
trying to embarrass Universal Trans. I'll give you 
odds that the woman didn’t think this trick up allt 
by herself. The question of who is doing it, and why, 
is a proper one for my type of investigation, and if 
you want me to take it on I will.” 

“It seems a logical appraoch to the problem,” 
Watkins said. “I think we should accept.” All nodded 
agreement. 

The door opened. Perrin, of the engineering 
staff, stumbled into the room, breathing heavily. He 
did not speak. He did not have to speak. 

“Another one?” Arnold asked. 

Perrin nodded. “Some old dame left om a 
Chicago hookup. All that got to Chicago was her 
umbrella.” 

“Umbrella?” Darzek said quickly. 


A 


: chapter 2 


“@EVERAL of the directors were quickly en- 

meshed in a violent argument, and Darzek sat 
back calmly and began to study and classify them. 
Too many times in the past he'd had greater diffi- 
culties with the client than with the client’s problem, 
and the longer he listened the less he liked the idea 
of working for Universal Trans. 

Darzek got to his feet. “I thank you for your 
consideration, gentlemen, but Ive changed my 
mind. I ‘don’t want the job. I am a Universal 
Trans stockholder. After listening to you for 15 
minutes, I can understand only too well why the 
company has had problems. All you have to do is 
sit here and argue until some police authority gets 
wind of what has happened, and you'll have no 
further responsibility for either the investigation or 
the company.” 

Watkins rapped the table sharply, and silenced 
the ensuing uproar. “Mr. Darzek is Tight. This talk 
is getting us nowhere. I'll deal with the matter 
myself, and see that you are kept informed.” 

Arnold caught Darzek’s eye, motioned to him 
and Perrin, and ambled out. He led them on a reck- 
less dash along a corridor and down two flights of 
stairs, and pulled up at the dodr of his own office 
panting and fumbling with a bunch of keys. 

The office was enormous, and virtually empty. 

After Perrin left, Arnold sat down at his desk 
and slipped out of his shoes. “Can't remember when 
I’ve had to spend so much time on my feet,” he 
said. He tilted back, deliberately placed his feet on 
the desk, 

“There’s got to be a simple explanation for 
this,” he announced finally. “But supposing there 
isn’t? Supposing we have sent these people into 
some nth dimension? It’s impossible, but their not 
arriving at their destinations is impossible, too. If 
a whisper of this gets out, we're ruined. And I can’t 
see any possible way to prevent that.” 

“Can the directors be trusted to keep their 
mouths shut?” 

“Perhaps, But those women must have relatives 
or friends expecting them or Waiting to hear that 
they’ve arrived safely. By morning the reporters 
will have it, the police will have it. What’s the dark 
secret under the umbrella?” Arnold asked. 


“Nothing much. I saw an old dame with an | 


umbrella in the lobby lineup early this afternoon. 
She created a disturbance, and I wondered at the 
time why she was lugging an umbrella around on 
„a day like this one.” 
“She could have been attempting a crude form 
“of sabotage, trying to frighten away the paying 

customers. But don’t forget that this disappearing 
act is on an entirely different level. There must be 
clever planning behind it, and perhaps organization, 
and maybe even a better engineering staff than 
mine.” 

“Or maybe just enough money to bribe the 
right Universal Trans employees.” 

Arnold stared. “The devil! You'll have to work 
on that angle. I wouldn’t know where to start.” 

“You might start by buying yourself some 
cameras. I want a good shot of the passenger's 
face. Then if one disappears we'll know what he 
looked like. If you're worried about concealed 
actions, why don’t you put a mirror at the end of 
the passageway?” ire 

“Ah! A mirror with a camera behind it. Good 
idea. The gate attendant would have a front and 
rear view of the passenger, and the passenger would 
have something more interesting than a blank wall 
to walk towards. While he admired “himself, a 
photocell could trip the camera. Anything else?” 

“I find myself suddenly very curious about your 
past difficulties. I'm wondering what the sabotage 
was, and if some of your technical failures could 
have had outside encouragement. I probably won't 
understand half of it, but go ahead and talk.” 

Half an hour later Darzek waited for Arnold to 
tie his shoes, and they left the office together. At 
the stairway they separated. “Where will you be?” 
Arnold asked. 

“I'm going to spend some time browsing around 
the terminal, and then I'll go back to my office and 
hire some people. If I find anything to think about, 
I might even do some thinking.” 

“TIl send down a pass so you can see whatever 
you want to see.” 

The terminal lobby was deserted. now that the 

` free demonstration had been cancelled, but the 
Mezzanine was more crowded than it had been that 
afternoon, Darzek threaded his way through to the 


4 


information desk, “Open all, night?” he asked. 

The young lady smiled sweetly. “People travel- 
ling conventionally arrive in New York at all hours. 
We have to be available if they want to transmit 
from here. We're the only U.S.-European connec- 
tion, you know.” 

“I didn’t,” Darzek said. “You mean anyone 
travelling to Europe by transmitter has to come to 
New York first?” 

She nodded, 

Perrin found him a moment later, and handed 
him a pass bearing the potent signature of Thomas 
J. Watkins TI. ? 

“Td like a leisurely look at the layout of these 
passenger gates,” Darzek said. 

Perrin led him into a closed-off section vf the 
mezzanine, and opened a passenger gate. Darzek 
walked slowly to the end of the passageway, and 
retraced his steps. The partitions were six feet high 
and met the wall solidly. A metal frame with an 
overhead crosspiece was the only clue to the loca- 


` tion of the transmitter. 


“Only a pole vaulter could have got out of there 
without going through the transmitter,” Perrin said. 

“Are the receiving gates the same?” 

“Exactly the same. Even the instrumentation 
is the same. Throw a switch, and the transmitter 
becomes a receiver. Want to see anything else?” 

“Nothing now, thank you.” 

Darzek spent another 20 minutes poking about 
the terminal, getting the enormous place firmly in 
mind. = 
As soon as he turned off Eighth Ave. he knew 
that he was being followed—doubly followed, for 
there was a car and at least one foot operative. He 
slowed his pace to think the situation over. 

Someone rated a capital E in efficiency. Some- 
one also had contacts. Darzek ticked off on his 
fingers the individuals who knew that Universal 
Trans had hired Jan Darzek: the six directors, Ted 
Arnold, and the engineer Perrin. 

A block from his office Darzek met a patrolman 
who was an old acquaintance. 

“Tve got a tail, Mike,” Darzek said. “See if 
you recognize him.” 

“Will do,” the patrolman ‘said cheerfully... 

“Til be in my office.” 

He turned the corner, and walked quickly, There 
were no pedestrians about, and the only moving 
vehicle was the car tailing him. It approached 
slowly. Darzek glanced back again as he reached 
the entrance of the building where his office was 
located, just in time to see the foot-snooper hurry 
around the corner. 


That turn of his head proved to be a tactical 


error. He never saw what hit him. 

He regained consciousness looking up into the 
patrolman’s anxious, ruddy face. 

Darzek tried to get up. His legs buckled under 
him, and his hands and feet tingled strangely. He 
stayed on his knees, shaking his head, until Mike 
got an arm around him and hauled him to his feet. 

“Better get to a doctor,” the patrolman said, 
“You may have a concussion. I didn't even get the 
dratted licensé number.” 

“I have the license number,” Darzek said. 
“That is, I had it. My memory is woozy, too, But 
—yes, I have it. Did you get a look at my tail?” 

“Never saw the guy before. Better get to a 
doctor,” Mike said again. 

“Til be all right. I have to make a phone call, 
and then I'll go home: My next-door neighbor is a 
doctor. He’s patched me up so often that I pay him 
a retainer. Grab a cab for me, will you?” 

* * 

Universal Trans assigned Darzek to a small 
office off the mezzanine. and late Wednesday after- 
noon he was there studying the six photographic 
enlargements that were spread out on his desk. 

Jean Morris had disgustedly retreated to a chair 
across the room. “It’s hopeless,” she said. “I’ve 
never seen anything like it.” 

“What do you think, Ed?” 

Ed Rucks, an elderly retired cabdriver with 
youthful enthusiasm for investigative work and a 
superb eye for a disguise, said mournfully, “No 
wonder we can’t spot ‘em in advance. It’s just un- 
believable. When you put ’em side by side that way 
you begin to see resemblances, but otherwise you'd 
swear they were total strangers.” 

“So you know one thing for certain—we aren't 
up against a bunch of amateurs. Take a set of prints, 
botla of you, and get lost and study them. If the 
time schedule holds, you have at least an hour 
before the next disappearance.” 

Darzek settled back to study the photos. 


Ted Arnold ourst in on him, panting violently. 
“Well, the Boss agrees with you. We're to work to- 
gether, and you report to me. Anything I think he 
should know TIl pass along verbally.” 

“Good. Did you tell Watkins he’s nourishing a 
viper?” Darzek asked. 

“No, He'd try to smoke him out himself, prob- 
ably messing up any plan you have in mind. Now 
that this is settled, how about a report?” 

“Yes, Sire. There were two missing women yes- 
terday; there are six today. The six today are re- 
vealed, by way of some excellent photography, to 
be two women, in three disguises each. One of the 
.two—call her Miss X—is my mysterious blonde of 
yesterday in three new disguises. The other, whom I 
am calling Madam Z, is undoubtedly yesterday's 
dumpy old dame with the umbrella. We have ac- 
complished one thing, probably with the assistance 
of the mirrors. There has been no further sleight 
of hand with handbags and umbrellas.” 

“Neat.” 

“I have checked out the eight identifications 
they used in buying their tickets. All eight are 
phony. We-may safely conclude that they aren't 
doing this for the fun of it, and even that they in- 
tend to embarrass Universal Trans in some way, 
though it does seem odd that they haven’t-made ~ 
their move yet. Any progress in finding out how it's 
done?” Darzek asked. A 

“None. The more we check into it, the more 
inexplicable it seems.” 

“Well, shall we go watch for them to do it 
again?” 

Arnold nodded. “One thing more,” he said. 
“You said you got a license number last night.” 

“I did. I had it checked out. Confidentially, it’s 
registered in the name of Thomas J. Watkins HI. 
Now shall we go downstairs?” 

Few of the people who crowded the terminal 
were sitting down. Jean Morris had a whole group 
of settees to herself, and she sat there comfortably 
relaxed while she furtively scrutinized the faces of 
those using’ the main entrance. At the end ticket 
window Ed Rucks, protected by a sign that read, 
Next Window, Please, was apparently very busy 


with. | of records, and just incidentally keep- 
ing t Bark nwa i 


For the next hour Darzek wove his way res 
ly back and forth through the flow of passengers. 

Darzek telephoned Ted Arnold before he left. 
“I'm going home to do some thinking,” he an- 
nounced. “I have just proved conclusively.that Wat- 
kins’s car was nowhere near Manhattan last night. 
But his license plates were. Or someone has gone 
to the trouble of duplicating his license plates. The 
only thing I’m certain about is that the men who 
were at the board meeting will bear watching.” 

At 6 o’clock on Thursday morning Darzek was 
back at the Universal Trans terminal, having break- 
fast in the basement cafeteria. Jean Morris, seated 
opposite him, looked amazingly refreshed, but 
snarled grumpily when he spoke to her. Ed Rucks 
looked sleepy and talked like a man tensed for 
action, . 

Arnold swooped down on their table, and helped 
himself to a chair. 

“Starting early, aren’t they?” Darzek asked, 

Arnold nodded. 

“No corpses, I hope.” 

“No. Just another disappearance. Two more. 
Only these are from Brussels.” 

“So,” Darzek said, pushing back his chair, 
“today we work in Brussels.” 

“They just opened today. Their-cameras aren't 
set up yet.” 

At the Brussels Gare de trans universel they 
found that the unfortunate Chef de gare had allowed 
himself to be overwhelmed by the catastrophe, but 
fortunately the assistant manager, a Monsieur 
Vert, had iron beneath his plump little exterior. He 
had taken charge heroically, conducted his own in- 
vestigation, and reasoned his way to the conclusion 
that—as he expressed’ it to Darzek later—for such 
untoward events to occur it was required that some- 
one goof. 

The two attendants Darzek questioned told a * 
now-familiar story, and left, promising secrecy. Dar- 
zek turned to the impatiently waiting Jean Morris 
and Ed Rucks. “This may be a break. It was my 
Miss X and Madam Z from Tuesday. If they're re- 
peating their disguises, we've got them.” 

They quickly circled the terminal, and began 
picking out observation stations. Darzek was weigh- 
ing the comparative merits of an unused ticket 
window and the Information Desk when Jean caught 
her breath and pawed frantically at his arm. 


` -ALL THE COLORS OF DARKNESS 


“I think I see your Miss X, disguise B, waiting 
in the customs line.” 

“So you do,” Darzek said cheerfully. “Ed. we'll 
take Miss X. Madam Z should be along shortly, 
and she’s yours if you can spot her.” ~ 

Rucks nodded, and moved away. Miss X, this 
time a subdued brunette, circled the lobby twice. 

She picked up a handful of Universal Trans litera- 

ture, seated herself near the ticket windows, and 
apparently read it. She left the lobby and walked 
through an adjoining souvenir shop without purchas- 
ing anything. Finally she went to a ticket window 
and bought a ticket to Paris, She took a few steps 
toward’ the Paris gate, changed her mind, and sat 
down nearby to look through the Universal Trans 
pamphlets again. 

When finally she moved she caught all of them 
by surprise. With perfect timing she stepped quickly 
to the gate at a moment when no passengers were 
waiting. She was through the turnstile before the 
startled Rucks was halfway across the lobby. 

Acting on an impulse, Darzek ran. He ignored 
the open-mouthed attendant, and cleared the turn- 
stile with a long leap to stumble half-falling into 
the passageway. Miss X looked back blankly. Her 
split second of hesitation enabled Darzek to regain 
his balance, and as she stepped through the trans- 
mitter he dove after her. 

Monsieur Vert was talking animatedly with the 
gate attendant when Rucks arrived. He €xplained 
in English, “There is no acceptance light.” 

Rucks said dazedly, “Then she didn’t get to 
Paris. She's disappeared.” 7 

“Oui, monsieur. And so has your Monsieur 
Darzek.” 


chapter 3 


ARNOLD climbed the stairs Friday afternoon with 
an armful of blueprints, a ndMiss Shue, Watkin’s 
secretary directed him to a conference room. “The 
Old Man is still busy with that D.A. fellow,” she 
said, “They've started without him.” 

There were only three men in the conference 
room—Armbruster, a nondescript vice-president who 
had not been present when Darzek was hired; Cohen, 
a similarly nondescript vice-presi who had ‘been; 
and Grossman, the Universal Trans treasurer. 

“Anything new, Arnold?” _ 

“We have the situation well in hand.” 

Cohen glowered at him. “Where’s that detec- 
. tive fellow?” . 

“I don’t know.” 

“I thought he was reporting to you.” 

SHE is” 

“Then why doesn’t he report? I know the com- 
pany’s finally making money, but that’s no excuse 
for throwing the stuff away. Anyway, it wouldn't 
surprise me if someone on your engineering staff 
was-behind that monkey business. No one else 
Knows anything about the transmitter, and you guys 
know all about it, and it seems dratted queer that 
the disappearances should be such a mystery to 
you.” 

“For your information,” Arnold said hotly, “if 
there’s a crook inside Universal Trans, he’s one of 
the directors. We do know that much.” 

“Nonsense,” Grossman said, hastily - gushing 
large quantities of soothing oil. “Why would a 
director—” 

He broke off as Watkins slipped quietly into the 
room and took his place at the head of the table. 
He looked haggard, and so utterly. exhausted that 
Arnold wondered if he'd had any sleep at all the 
previous night. t 

“Vye been waiting for Harlow,” he said. “But 
he can’t get away, What’s the trouble?” 

“Arnold says one of the directors is behind 
those passenger disappearances,” Cohen said. “I say 
only the engineers would have the necessary know- 
how.” 

Watkins turned to Arnold. “A director, Ted?” 

“Darzek’s idea,” Arnold said. “He said he'd 
certify it. Shouldn’t have shot off my mouth, but 
Cohen ruffled me. PII give you the details later.” 

The three directors stared at Watkins, who 
ignored them completely. “Did he say who it is, 
Ted?” 

“I don’t believe he knows who it is.” 

“The next time you see him—” Watkins paused. 
“He won't need to work at it any longer. I know 
who it is. I'm sorry we couldn’t have more of the 
Board here, but it was rather short notice. Charlie, 
I've had auditors. on your books since yesterday.” 

Grossman froze in the act of lighting a cigaret. 

“They say itll take weeks to get things un- 
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scrambled, but they're certain the shortage will 
run 100,000, and perhaps much more. We've had a 
specialist in from the D.A.’s office, and the police 
are waiting now to take you into custody. The 
D.A.’s man would like to talk with you. You don't 
have to, of course.” $ 

Grossman got to his feet slowly, and started 
for the door. 

“Just a moment,” 
Darzek?” 

“Darzek? How would I know? I haven't seen 
him since the Board hired him.” 

“How did you work the disappearances?” 

Grossman looked wonderingly at Arnold. “Do 
you really think I had something to do with that?” 
He laughed. “I always thought you knew your stuff, 
Ted, but maybe you're a lousier engineer than I 
am a treasurer. Either that, or one of us is crazy.” 
He opened the door carefully, stepped outside, 

As Arnold hurried past Miss Shue’s desk, she 
flagged him down with an afternoon paper. “I 
meant to ask you. What do you think about this 
explosion on the Moon? The government says we 
didn’t do it, and. the Russians have just gotten 
around to claiming they didn’t do it, and everyone 
is, accusing everyone else. It’s all very confusing.” 

Arnold waved the paper away. “Im just a 
dumb engineer with problems. Don’t bother me with 
your Moon explosions. 1 wouldn't care if the whole 
damned thing blew up.” 

* * 








Arnold called. “Where's 


* 

Darzek floated. 

_ He was fully relaxed and ready to end his dive 
with a neat flip on to his feet, automatic in hand if 
circumstances required it. He was also prepared to 
talk his_way out of an awkward predicament ‘in the 
Paris Terminal, if that was where he and Miss X 
emerged. aÀ 

But he knew instantly that he was not in the 
Paris Terminal. 

And he floated. 

He soared completely over Miss X, who stood 
looking up at him, arms half-raised, face immobil- 
ized in an expression that had no parallel even in 
Darzek’s considerable inventory of facial expres- 
sions. Momentarily hè- experienced an ežhilarating 


sensation of flying, but his mind was much too pre- 


occupied to enjoy it. He collided gently with the far 
wall, rebounded a short distance, and twisted to 
memorize the room with a glance as he dropped 
easily to the floor. zi 

Instantly his attention was arrested by a gro- 
tesquely tall, grotesquely thin apparition that pre- 
sided over an enormous instrument board near the 
transmitter frame. Darzek’s dramatic entry had 
caught it in the act of rising from a tall stool. 

Darzek had only a second or two to contemplate 
its impossible expanse of bald head, its weirdly wide 
face and peculiar, swathing apparel before a sudden 
movement by Miss X triggered a lightning snatch 
for his automatic, 

But the figure at the instrument board had held 
his attention too long. Before his hand could reach 
the gun, darkness crashed down on him. 

He regained consciousness slowly, and found 
himself totally paralyzed, A painful, tingling sensa- 
tion throbbed through his entire body. The voices 
in the room sounded enormously distant and babbled 
impossible, unending chains of hissing and buzzing 
consonants. 

“She shot me!” Darzek's. mind exclaimed -sud- 
denly. “Miss X shot me—with—” There had been 
something in her hand, but he had not even recog- 
nized it as a weapon. 

A surge of memory flipped him abruptly into 
the past. He lay on the sidewalk outside his office 
building, looking up into the patrolman’s worried 
face. His hands and feet tingled oddly. 

“So that’s how it was,” he mused. “Just like 
that night, only a stiffer dose.” 

The aftereffects faded rapidly. 

He inventoried his mental picture of the room 
he had entered so unexpectedly. It. was shaped like 
an enormous cylinder laid on one flattened side. 
The curved surface was milky white, and it diffused 
light. The soft white glow of the curving walls and 
ceiling lighted the room. 

The transmitter frame stood at one end, with 
the instrument board angling out from it. A wide 
ledge ran the length of the room-on both sides— 
for sleeping purposes, perhaps, for there were long 
objects like sleeping bags lying on it. A curving, 
glittering metal surface, as tall as the room, bulged 
from the flat wall by the instrument board. Except 
for the one stool he had noticed no furnishings. 

And he had floated. He had floated, and there- 


fore there was no gravity. And yet, when he reached 
the end of the room he had dropped to the floor, 
so there was gravity. Or „would complex factors 
such as his momentum and the angle at which he 
bumped the wall control his movement? He wished 
he had Ted Arnold’s knowledge of physics. 

“You can get up now,” a voice said in English. 
“We know you are awake.” 

He continued to feign unconsciousness. The 
argument resumed, and became voluble. A fifth 
voice joined in. Hands seized Darzek, pulled him 
to a sitting position, and supported him there. He 
kept himself relaxed, but in the movement he 
managed to nudge his shoulder holster. They had 
not taken his automatic. 

He decided on a plan of action, opened his eyes, 
and went through the motions of struggling to his 
knees, 

The argument spiralled away into silence. There 
were five of them grouped about him, and as they 
watched him he feigned dizziness, regained his 
balance, and calmly stared at each of them in turn. 
To his amazement, they avoided his eyes. 

Miss X was still wearing the disguise he had 
followed into the transmitter. Madam Z was there, in 
one of her disguises. There was a strange male, an 
attractive-looking boy in his late teens or early 
twenties. 

And there were two things. 

He continued: to stare at them. Their facial 
features were hideously concave, the enormous, 
widely separated eyes, the single, gaping nostril, 
the puckered mouth all weirdly inverted. There 
were no ears; there was no hair, no eyebrows or 
lashes, not even a suggestion of eyelids. The necks 
were slender pipes. The flesh, what was visible -of 
it, was a ghostly, flaccid blue. They were swathed 
in what appeared to be unending, overlapping layers 
of bandage from feet to throat to hands. The 
hands— i 

The very ugliness was hypnotic: He tore his 
gaze away from them; took a step, looked again. 
The hands had four nailless fingers, which were 
delicately, almost. transparently, webbed: à 

He took another step, and pretended to stagger. 
Miss X moved to support him, but he shook her off 
and walked slowly to the far end of the room, 
stomping his feet as if to restore circulation, rub- 
bing his hands together, pausing once to rub his 
legs. They made no move to interfere. When he 
neared the transmitter frame he turned, and his 
automatic was in his hand. 

“Raise your hands above your heads!” he 
snapped, 

For a long moment they stared uncomprehend- 
ingly at the gun. 

One of, Miss X’s hands leaped, snatched at: 
something in a fold of her clothing. Darzek. cootly 
shot her in the arm. The report rang out thunder- 
ously in that bare room, and left his ears ringing. 
“Now will you raise your hands?” he asked. 

Miss X spoke a single, matter-of-fact word. 
“Barbarian.” 

“I don’t think so highly of you, either,” Darzek 
said to Miss X. “Now I suppose you'll have to be 
patched up. Is there any first-aid equipment?” 

One of the things suddenly became aware of 
Miss X’s wound. It—she—whirled and examined the 
arm carefully. Then, with a single leap, she soared 
to the other end of the rgom, and at her touch a 
door rippled open in the bulging metal and the thing 
darted through- the opening and reappeared a 
moment later, flipping it shut behind her. Darzek 
followed the movement warily, and watched closely 
as she went to work on Miss X's arm. She held it 
firmly with one hand, dabbed a liquid with the 
other. Then she turned calmly, faced Darzek, and 
raised her hands. Š 

Darzek backed slowly away from them, and 
hoisted himself onto the stool by the instrument 
board. From there he could keep the five of them 
under surveillance and also cover the transmitter. 
He had thinking to do, and he had to do it quickly. 

And what he had just seen was enough to un- 
settle the thinking of any sane man. -He'd hoped 
to inflict a minor flesh wound, but he had to shoot 
quickly, and the arm was moving, the tiny slug 
had struck it dead centre. It flattened on impact, 
which it shouldn't have done, and ripped a dread- 
ful hole completely through the arm. 

But it did not strike bone, and the wound did 
not bleed. 

Darzek found his thinking unequal to the situa- 
tion. “AH right," he said finally. “One of you— 
talk.” x 

There was no response. 


“You,” He pointed to Miss X. “Where are we?” 
No answer. 

“Who are you?” * 

No answer. 

It was obvious to him that he would not be in 
full control until he had mastered these—whatever 
they were—psychologically as well as physically. 
He turned for a quick look at the instrument board. 
“I wonder where a shot would do the most dam- 
age,” he mused aloud, The controls were cones, 
built up of variously colored perforated discs 
that were mounted upon a common centre. Some 
kind of key, inserted in the perforations, could turn 
the discs individually or collectively—he thought. 
Other than that he could make nothing of it. 

Miss X took a step forward. “We are on your 
Moon. If you damage our instrumentation you will 
never be able to return to Earth.” 

He scrutinized each face in turn, and found the 
blankness of expression infuriating. 

He looked levelly at Miss X, who turned her 
head away. 

“If the action I took in self-defence was bar- 
barous, I’d very much like to know how you classify 
your own acts. You've damaged thousands of 
dollars’ worth of property belonging to the Univer- 
sal Transmitting Company; you've interfered with 
the technological development of a civilization that 
certainly has done you no harm; you've severely 
and permanently injured Universal Trans tech- 
nicians; you’ve—” 

He got the reaction he had hoped for, but he 
savored it not at all. Though they burst into agitated 
talk, he had no way of telling whether they were 
angry, remorseful, or amused. Their faces were as 
devoid of expression as before. 

The young male spoke in English. “None of 
those men was seriously injured.” 

Again he turned his attention to the instrument 
board, and attempted to manipulate the discs. 

He slipped from the stool and moved to have 
a look at the other side of the board. The thing 
was at least a foot thick, fashioned of some non- 
metallic substance, with corners and edges rounded 
and no visible seams. Darzek felt the back, thump- 
ed on it, ran his hand along the edge, Suddenly 
the entire back rippled into the base, and he stood 
gazing at an electronic engineér’s dream world. 
Sheer, transparent, multicolored threads formed a 
web of incredible complexity. 

He curbed his impulse to poke the automatic 
into those complicated vitals. Instead he raised his 
foot, slippped off a shoe, and with one lightning 
motion he raked the heel through the delicate elec- 
tronic web. The slender threads broke easily. 
Splinters flew in all directions. Sparks snapped and 
crackled, and wisps of smoke floated from the 
cabinet. 

One of the things started towards him. Darzek 
forced a retreat with a wave of the automatic, 
and swung the shoe a second time, with equally 
satisfactory results, 

The thing babbled incomprehensively. 

“Speak English!” Darzek ordered. 

“She can't speak English,” Miss X said. “She 
says it will take—take hours to repair the damage.” 

“That wouldn’t surprise me in the least,” 
Darzek.said, surveying the ravaged interior with 
satisfaction. “Could these knobs on the bottom have 
anything to do with the power input?” 

On the wall behind ‘the transmitting frame he 
found eight matching crystals, He nudged the wall. 
rapped on it, kicked it, leaned against it. 

“There must be a door here somewhere,” he 
said. 

It rippléd open so abruptly that he nearly fell 
through. He leaped back to regain his balance, and 
„stood gazing into the room beyond. It contained 
fantastic things—a labyrinth of thick, crisscrossing 
crystal woven about a darkly looming cylinder that 
might have been the magic spider herself. 

“Ah!” he said triumphantly. “The power plant?” 

He kicked off a long piece of crystal as thick 
as his arm and tossed it aside. And. another. And 
a third. The last he flung harder than the other. 
and it bounced twistingly, bounced again. and sud- 
denly there was a flash and a roar, and searing 
heat. Darzek, knocked across the room by the blast, 
lay among the aliens, twisted in agony from his 
burns and totally indifferent to the pulverized frag- 
ments of wall that Routed down on him. 

* * 


Saturday morning in Arnold’s office. Perrin, 
who had been glumly describing the utter failure 
of an investigation of his own, retired to the sofa. 

“ve just been thinking,” he added: “that Five 
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made I don’t know how many thousand trips by 
transmitter, before and after we started operations, - 
and I didn’t disappear once. Try applying logic to 
that, and tell me what you come up with.” 

“Its an idea,” Arnold said. They went into a 
transmitter. Where:did they come out?” 

Perrin stared at him dumbly. 

“Out of a receiving transmitter, But look here—” 

“They went into a transmitter. They had to 
come out of a receiving transmitter. They didn’t 
come out of one of our receivers. Go on—what's the 
next step?” 

“You mean—they came out of someone else's 
receiver?” 

“Right, It sounds incredible, but any other ex- 
planation is flatly impossible. Therefore someone 
else must have one.” 

“Who?” Perrin demanded. 

“Right now I'm less interested in that than in 
where they got it. It would take a far better 
engineer than I am to build a transmitter from our 
patents. The only other explanation—” 

“One of the boys sold us out,” Perrin said. 
“But I don’t believe it.” : 

“Neither do I. You heard about Grossman, 
didn’t you?” 

“Sure. It’s in all the papers this morning. Stole 
a quarter of a million bucks, it said.” 

“Im wondering if he stole anything else, or 
maybe borrowed a set of. plans long enough to 
photograph them.” 

“Then you reason that someone bought the 
plans, built a transmitter, and rigged all those dis- 
appearances, maybe hoping to panic us into stop- 
ping our operations. Then Darzek dropped in on 
them and put their transmitter out of commission.” 

“I suppose.” 

“That’s your next logical step. Why else would 
the disappearances stop so suddenly? Darzek busted 
the transmitter, and got his head busted for his 
trouble.” 

“Td like to run an experiment,” Arnold said 
dryly. “I want to tune a transmitter to two re- 
ceivers, and see what happens.” 

Perrin stared. “Two receivers?” — eS 

“It’s the next logical step,> Arnold said drviv 
“That has to be how they worked it. They tuned 
their clandestine receiver to one of our commercial 
transmitters. The odds would be precisely 50-50 that 
the passenger would come out of their receiver 
rather than ours. That would account for those dry 
runs Rucks has been tracking down. Get a couple 
of the boys to help you, and run a thousand tests. 
I’m going to ask the Boss to put some extra pres- 
sure on Grossman. Maybe we can find out who 
he sold the plans to.” 

Ron Walker was waiting outside Arnold's office 
Saturday morning. 

* * 

Darzek’s next conscious impression was of a 
soft tube being gently but firmly inserted into his 
mouth, For a time he was content to contemplate 
its unnatural presence resentfully. 

Then it occurred to him that a tube meant 
food or drink. He sucked on it exploratively, and 
instantly spat out the gummy fluid that oozed into 
his mouth. It was tepid, its stinging tartness 
puckered the mouth and brought tears to his eyes, 
and its faint odor seemed more appropriate to a 
motor fuel additive than to a substance intended 
for human nourishment. 

The tube was offered again, and he rejected it 
with clenched teeth. His waxing consciousness 
brought a flow of strength, and he attempted to 
sit up, to open his eyes. In a surge of panic he 
pawed desperately at his head. His eyes were 
tightly bound. His head was bandaged, as were 
his hands, and as far as he was able to determine 
his entire body was swathed in yards of soft, 
elastic gauze. 

He sank back helplessly. When the tube was 
offered again he accepted it, and swallowed as 
much as he was able. He mumbled through his 
bandages, “It'll never replace orange juice. Where 
are we?” 

“In the supply capsule,” a voice said. 

“Lets see,” Darzek mused. “There were a 
couple of things, and Miss X and Madam Z, and a 
young man—that was you. Did all five of you come 
out of it all right?” 

“Oh, yes. We are all right.” 

“The blast got my eyes, I suppose.” 

“I do not think so. Your eyelids are badly 
burned, so perhaps you closed your eyes at just the 
right instant. Your head is burned, and your arms 
and hands, and part of your body; and we had to 


cut off what was left of your hair, but you should 


-be fully. recovered. soon, except perhaps for your 


hair,” 

“Nice of you to look after me, under the cir- 
cumstances.” 

“You should not have done it,” the voice said. 
Did that rising inflection indicate anger? . . . will 
never forgive you.” 

“Who was that?” G 

He said the word again, an impossible blurring 
of sounds. “Our Group Leader and Head Techni- 
cian,” he added. 

“Is that the one who treated Miss X’s arm?” 

After a long pause, “Yes.” - 

“Let’s hear the name again.” 

Darzek tried to repeat it, and sputtered hope- 
lessly. “If you don't mind,” he said, “I'll refer to 
her as Alice. By the way, just what did happen?” 

“Our power plant exploded. You should not 
have done it.” Again there was the rising inflection. 
_ “Pll have to admit it wasn’t exactly what I 
intended,” Darzek said. “What did I do?” 

“I do not precisely understand that myself. It 
should not have happened. There are many safety 
devices, but the kind. of thing you did was never 
anticipated. Would you like more to eat?” . 

_ “No, thank you. My stomach hasn't quite de- 
cided what it’s going to do with the stuff I’ve 
already had.” 

“I suggest that you rest, then.” 


Darzek was moved to protest that he had just 








awakened, but there was no answer. 


There followed a dreary period in which he 
rested, took nourishment, rested again. He had so 
completely lost track of time that he could not even 
hazard a guess as to the day. The young male 
administered to him conscientiously, but Darzek was 
unable to draw him into conversation again. 

Finally the moment came when his bandages 
could be removed, 

The bandage that blindfolded his eyes was left 
until last. It fell away, and he looked on to a 
dazzling whiteness that made him wince and move 
to shield ‘himself. His eyes quickly became accus- 


tonne Momsineiligitienidathea whiteness resolved itself 
into the same softly glowing terial that hades 


covered the curved walls and ceiling of the room his 
explosion had demolished. He blinked, blinked 
repeatedly, and as he focused on the alien faces all 
five turned away abruptly and avoided his eyes. 

His own face must have mirrored his astonish- 
ment. One of them said, “There seemed no point 
in maintaining the illusion, And we are much ‘more 
comfortable this way.” 

‘They had undergone transformation. Now all 
of them were things, looking down at him from 
hideous, coldly inexpressive thing faces. 

There was no mistaking his original things. 
They were more than two feet taller, and much 
wider, The three who had been maintaining the 
illusion were now triplet things on a much more 
modest scale. 

“Which of you 
Darzek asked. 

“All three of us are males,” was the answer. 

“You mean Miss X and Madam Z—” He stared 
unbelievingly. “All three of you are- males,” he 
repeated slowly: “Well, I suppose you know if any- 
one does. A lot of males on Earth would be shocked 
to hear it. That was quite an illusion that you 
staged.” 

“It seemed to work satisfactorily.” 

“And the other two are females. It may take 
me some time to get used to the idea, but I won't 
knock it. For all I know, it’s a more practical 
arrangement than the one we humans have arrived 
at. While we're together, I want to thank you for 
saving my life.” 

“We did not save your life,” one of the males 
said. “When you destroyed our power plant you also 
destroyed Our air reserves. We have no means of 
replenishing them, We have no way to reach the 
safety of your planet. We are not even able to com- 
municate with our people. We would gladly save 
you if we could, but we cannot. There is a small re- 
serve of air in the capsule. Soon that will be gone, 
and then all of us will die.” 

As soon as Darzek regained his sight and. his 
ability to move about, he found himself confronted 
with two singular problems, 

The first was of his own making. He was 
quickly able to detect minor differences in stature 
and facial proportions among the aliens, but he 
found it utterly impossible to pronounce their 
names. After one prolonged session. of sputtering 


three is—was—the male?” 


ALL THE COLORS OF DARKNESS : 


ineffectuality, he determined to rechristen them 
with appellations more to his liking. 

He had already named one female Alice. He 
proceeded to call the other Gwendolyn. Miss X be- 
came Mr. X, and then, because the implied for- 
mality seemed ridiculous, Xerxes. Madam Z was 
altered to Zachary in similar, rapid steps. It then 
seemed only logical to refer to the third male as 
Y, which Darzek did until he could think of a 
masculine name beginning with Y; whereupon: he 
changed the Y to Ysaye. 

The second problem concerned his inability to 
dress himself. His blindfolded impression that his 
entire body was swathed in bandages proved cor- 
rect—because alien clothing consisted entirely of 
bandages. Wide strips of elasticlike cloth were 
wrapped in turn about the legs, the lower trunk, 
the upper trunk, and the arms. When done properly, 
with precisely the right amount of tension, the re- 
sult was snug warmth and comfort and an exhilarat- 
ing freedom of movement. 

His burned clothing had been discarded, but all 
of his possessions were scrupulously collected to~ 
gether in one small bin in his quarters, which were 
the lowest level of the capsule — and also his 
shoulder holster and automatic. 

Having named the aliens and learned to dress 
himself, Darzek was confronted with the severest 
trial of his life. He had absolutely nothing to do, 
and yet he would not, he positively refused to, 
allow himself to be intimidated by the fact of ap- 
proaching death. 

And the aliens were intimidated. They sought 
politely to ignore Darzek as he cheerfully invaded 
their quarters when he used the central ladder going 
up through the capsule. They became increasingly 
withdrawn. At first he thought that they were bit- 
terly and understandably resentful of him, since he 
was wholly responsible for their plight. It took him 
some time to decide that they were merely terrified. 

Alice and Xerxes sat opposite each other in the 
cramped space at the floor of the upper level, their 
gazes fixed upon some object or thought remote 
beyond the light years, and Alice sang. Her melodic 
line made slithering ascents and droops, the harsh 
alien language punctuated it with hisses, and in 
Darzek’s few moments- of critical) tolerance he 
found it only" slightly less musical than a traffic 
Siren. 

Gwendolyn, Ysaye, and Zachary crowded them- 
selves into the level below and played a game—a 
game that Darzek, after a long session of watching 
from the ladder, dismissed as a particularly tedious 
variety of chess, with hallucinations. Darzek’s first 
attempt to understand the game was his last. 

For a time he allowed his mind to be occupied 
with the lengthy and involved contemplation of trivi- 
alities, He bounced on his sleeping pad and pon- 
dered the nature of the smooth fabric and the soft, 
resilient substance it contained. He touched none of 
the storage compartments except the bin contain- 
ing his own property, feeling that the aliens would 
interpret unauthorized snooping as further evidence 
of his depraved barbarism; but there were window- 
ed compartments, and when he was alone he peered 
into them and speculated on their perplexing con- 
tents. 

Gwendolyn and Zachary were experts in- the 
weird game they were playing; Ysaye was evi- 
dently a novice. He was invariably eliminated in the 
early stages, and occasionally he would come down 
and talk to Darzek. 

In the background, Alice’s song went on un- 
ceasingly. 

“Pve been wondering about the air.” Darzek 
said to Ysaye. “Is it from your home planet?” 

Hre” 

“It seems 
me.” 

“It has much more oxygen than your air.” 

Ysaye was the lonely one among the aliens, the 
outsider. Darzek felt increasingly sorry for him, and 
soon began to regard him with an unaccountable 
liking. Their conversations became more frequent 
and longer. 

“There is one thing that puzzles me,” Ysaye 


sweet-tasting and invigorating to 


said. 
“What’s that?” Darzek asked, quickly analyzing 
the tone of voice for some indication of puzzlement. 

“When so many of its passengers did not reach 

» their destinations, why did not your Universal Trans 
stop using its transmitters?” 

“That’s an interesting question,” Darzek said. 
“The fact of the matter was,” he went on, “ihat 
there were no passengers who did not reach their 
_destinations.” 

“I do not understand,” Ysaye said.. 
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“l could make it clear very easily, I think, but 
I'm not sure that I should. You refuse to answer my 
questions. Why should I answer yours?” 

“What have I refused to answer?” 

“Why were you attempting to sabotage Uni- 
versal Trans?” 

“I must first ask...” 

“You mean Alice?” 

“Yes.” 

The song at the top cut off abruptly, and then 
after a brief interval started up again. Ysaye 
clambered slowly down. “She says no,” he an- 
nounced. 

“A pity. We might have had an enjoyable talk. 
What possible harm could our conversation do?” 

“You do not understand. We must follow our 
code. We have sworn to follow it. I should not talk 
to you even this much. . . . thinks we have already 
told you too much.” 

The six of them waited, tedious hour after hour. 

Alice continued to sing. She sang in all her 
waking moments, with Xerxes listening to her 
mutely, whether in admiration or nostalgic despera- 
tion Darzek could not say. Gwendolyn and Zachary 
played their game and cultivated their appetites. In 
a short time their capacity for food became a thing 
to regard with awe and trepidation. 

“We'll run out of food before we run out of air,” 
Darzek observed to Ysaye, who was dutifully acting 
as chef and waiter. The food came in a multiplicity 
of colors and—Darzek supposed, though he found 
it difficult to distinguish them—flavors; Whatever 
the color, or the temperature, or the consistency, 
Darzek found it uniformly distasteful, 

The cooking facilities intrigued Darzek most of 
all. The prepared food was placed in a thin, com- 
pletely enclosed container that seemed metallic but 
was surprisingly light. A few seconds in the cooking 
slot, and the food was heated to order—piping hot 
for Darzek, or warm, for Gwendolyn’s level, or 
tepid, for Alice. The container remained at room 
temperature. 

“What’s the source of heat?” Darzek asked. 

“The sun. The capsule stores the heat and “uses 
it as needed.” 

“Good trick, Couldn’t you use that heat to send 
up a few distress signals?” 7 

“No—no—” 

“Heat is a source of power. isn’t it?” Darzek 
persisted. “You certainly*have al! kinds of supplies 
herez Your technicians should be able to build a 
radio that would send out a simple SOS signal. 
Maybe one of the moon stations could send help, 
and if not, we might be able to get help directly 
from earth.” 

“No. We could not do that.” 

“I thought you didn’t want to die.” 

“We do not. But . . . has considered all the 
possibilities, and: there is nothing we can do. We 
cannot permit ourselves to be rescued by your 
people.” 

Darzek stared at him in amazement. “You mean 
—you wouldn’t let my people rescue you even if 
they were to try?” 

“We cannot. We have a Code. We have sworn 
to follow it.” 

Ysaye fled up the ladder. 


chapter 4 


HE realization came as a shock to Darzek. 

The awareness that Alice’s strident caterwaul- 
ing was actually a tender love message brought 
home to him for the first time the horror of the 
thing that he had done. Blindly and impulsively, 
with no thought for the consequences, he had taken 
action that doomed five living beings. Since then 
he had been flitting about the capsule like a lunatic 
on a holiday, treating the aliens with no more con- 
sideration than he would have extended to a few 
denizens of the zoological gardens with whom he 
had been locked up by mistake, deliberately con- 
triving actions and comments to shock them into 
responses that he could analyze and classify. 

He had not thought of them as—as human 
beings, and they were. They were intensely human. 
They merely revealed their humanity in ways that 
were strange to him. “The point is” he mused “I 
cooked up this mess were in, and getting us out 
of it is my responsibility. And just how the devil 
am I going to manage that?” 

Particularly since the aliens did not want to be 
rescued. As he understood their enigmatic Code, 
rescue by an expedition from Earth would consti- 
tute a failure worse than death. 

And he did not blame them. Code or no Code, 
he could foresee what would happen if the United , 
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States Space Administration, or its Russian equiva- 
lent, got its hands on these aliens. They would end 
their days in a custom-built zoo, giving regular per- 
formances for scientists and politicians, with mat- 
inees twice weekly for reporters. 

“If I save them,” he told himself, “Ill have 
to do it on their terms. And just for a starter, I'd 
better find out what their terms are.” 

He went looking for Ysaye, found him squatting 
meditatively on the level above. “This Code of 
yours,” Darzek said. “Tell me about it.” 

“I cannot do that,” Ysaye said. 

“Why not?” 

“The Code does not allow it.” 

“Wrong approach,” Darzek told himself. “The 
problem is to find out if he has a weakness that 
can be exploited.” Aloud he said. “This Code of 
yours. You say you are sworn to uphold it. You're 
even ready to die upholding it, if necessary, be- 
cause that was your oath. And you seem to think 
that makes you a highly ethical people. But look at 
it this way. Am I sworn to uphold your Code?” 

“Certainly not,” Ysaye said. “You do not even 
know the Code.” 

“Right. Is it just for your Code to condemn 
me to death when I don’t know anything about it? 
Can you have ethics without justice?” 

“PI ask . . .,” Ysaye said. 

“Does your own sense of justice say I should 
die without understanding?” Darzek persisted. 

“You are not able to understand. There is dark- 
ness within you.” 

“Ah!” Darzek had the feeling that he was on 
the verge of discovering something important, and 
he chose his words carefully. “Darkness. Well— 
there is darkness within everyone.” 

“Yes, Within all of your people.” 

“And within you, and your people.” q 

“But the darkness within you—” Ysaye spoke 
as if the words were wrenched from him “—the 
darkness within you is the wrong color.” 

“The—wrong—color,” Darzek mused. The con- 
versation had taken an unexpected. twist thatehe did 
not like. “But darkness has no color.” 

“It has many colors.” 

“Many colors—” Darzek echoed with a smile. 

But he had suddenly grasped the full implica- 
tions of what Ysaye had said, and he was shaken. 
lt was as though some ultimate, invincible power 
had used this grotesque alien to pronounce judg- 
ment on the human race—had judged it, and found 
it wanting. And there was no appeal . . . 

In the grim psychological battle he was waging, 
Darzek could count on only one superior weapon. 
The aliens feared death. He did not, and to sit 
quietly waiting for it seemed ludicrous, His own 
sense of responsibility staggered him. Fear had 
immobilized the aliens. And Darzek was immobilized 
by ignorance. 

He tried a new tack. “You went about it the 
wrong way, you know,” he said to Ysaye. 

“I do not understand,” Ysaye said. 

“I’m talking about the attempt to put Universal 
Trans out of ‘business. It seems surprising—you 
people being the right color, and all that—that you 
did such a miserably inept job.” 

“We must follow our Code,” Ysaye said. 

“I have some misgivings about a Code that 
allows. you to go about smashing. property that 
doesn’t belong to you.” 

“We do not smash property if we can help it,” 
Ysaye said. “There was no other way.” 

He got to his feet slowly. “I feel very tired. I 
must sleep.” 

Darzek went to his personal bin, and after some 
deliberation took one of his two remaining cigarets 
and lit it. He stretched out on his sleeping pad. He 
was not aware of Zachary’s presence until he open- 
ed his eyes and saw the alien seated on the pad 
beside him. 

Zachary said softly, “I'm sorry to have awaken- 
ed you, Jan Darzek. But Ysaye—” He paused. 

“Perfectly all right,” Darzek whispered. He sat 
up. stretched, and rubbed his eyes. 

“We have been listening,” Zachary said. “and 
we have discussed the matter. We agree that it is 
unjust to require your death for principles you do 
not understand, For—” he crossed his legs, and 
gazed steadily at a storage compartment behind 
Darzek “—for it is true that we could have sum- 
moned assistance from your people. We could have 
employed them to save our lives, and yours, but we 
did not. Our Code sternly forbids it. 

“The Code requires that we utilize any or every 
means of preventing outsiders, such as your people, 
from becoming aware of our presence or objectives. 
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We have reread the Code and discussed it, and we 
are agreed that it refers to outsiders as a group 
rather than as individuals. In your case, as ytu 
have pointed. out, there is no possibility of your giv- 
ing the information to your group. We have decided 
that the Code permits us to make an exception. 
Perhaps you would prefer to ask questions.” 

“All right. Why the vendetta against Universal 
Trans?” Darzek asked, 

“Our action against Universal Trans—and it will 
resume as soon as a group is sent to replace us— 
has two purposes: to protect the inhabitants of the 
planet you call Earth, and to protect the inhabitants 
of other planets of which you could not possibly 
have any conception.” 3 

“Interesting,” Darzek said. “You are protecting 
us, and them, against what?” 

“Against each other. Universal Trans has per- 
fected a type of matter transmitter. With this 
achievement your people are but two steps removed 
from absolute mastery of space travel.” 

“Ah! Mankind is reaching out for the stars, as 
the poets put it. But I don’t think Universal Trans 
or anyone else is aware of this.” K 

“They must not become aware of it. For this 
reason Universal Trans must, and will, fail. Your 
transmitter must, and will, develop—” He paused. 

“Bugs?” Darzek suggested. 

“Bugs. Defects, that will hold back its effec- 
tive utilization for many, many years. Your people 
are not ready for space travel, and will not be for 
generations.” 

“Because our darkness is the wrong color?” ` 

“The color,” Zachary said deliberately, “is 
horribly wrong. It is difficult to discuss even your 
crude transmitter in. simple terms, but nevertheless 
the device represents what you would call a break- 
through. A decisive first step. It becomes relatively 
easy to proceed to step two, which is the trans- 
mitter that works without a receiver, The third 
step is the transmitter that transmits itself, also 
without a receiver, This is the only practical kind 
of spaceship. The rockets your people have been 


developing for so many years are crude toys by ` 


comparison.” 
‘ “I see. Very neat. Mars and back before break- 
fast, and that sort of thing.” 

“Not only the Solar System. Your galaxy—and 
others.” 

“I won't pretend that I understand, but I'm 
willing to take your word for it. What I don’t see 
is what our color has to do with it—of darkness 
or whatever.” 

Zachary spoke with the lofty patience of an 
adult instructing a child. “Think! Your darkness is 
so deeply ingrained that your people are genera- 
tions away from merely mastering your relations 
with each other. You exploit the weak. You dety 
the strong with nuclear weapons. You pervert and 
distort your own justice, even where justice exists. 
Your honor is for sale in every market place.. You 
persecute those of your owa kind who have different 
hues of skin—and what minute differences. they are, 
compared with the variegated colors of the inhabit- 
ants of other worlds! You evem wage war among 
yourselves over trifling contradictions. of words. in 
what you choose to call religioa—and what feeble 
contradictions, when compared with those of the 
major religions of only this galaxy! You have not 
even mastered the relationship betweem your sexes, 
you who are so fortunate as to have only two. We 
cannot—we must not—permit your people to leave 
your Solar System. The galaxy has myriads of 
worlds with power and technology beyond your com- 
prehension. You are pugnacious, and resourceful, 
and at the mercy of your own darkness. You’ would 
inflict grievous harm ‘upon others, but they would 
utterly destroy you.” 

He withdrew up the ladder, and Darzek held a 
cold fragment of cigaret between his fingers and 
gazed blankly after him. 

Circling the ladder slowly, Darzek made one of 

- his periodic checks of the capsule’s air. 

The air circulation system) was wonderfully 
efficient. It filtered the air, temoved carbon dioxide 
and impurities, restored the oxygen content to 
specification, and returned the air to use. The 
capsule would continue to remove the carbon 
dioxide and restore oxygen as long as the supply 
of oxygen lasted. Then it would circulate air that 
contained no oxygen. 

He could save the aliens only by moving them 
to safety. His adversary was the ruthless, uncom- 
promising reality that lurked. just beyond the 
capsule walls: the Moon. Neither man nor alien 
was a match for it without the sustaining resources 
of another world. 


* Zachary descended, emulating Darzek’s tech- 
nique of sliding down the ladder. 

“You mentioned,” Zachary said finally, “that 
you would trade information.” 2 

“Any information you want,” Darzek said, “pro- 
vided I have your pledge that you won't record it 
for your successors.” 

“Certainly. They would not accept it if we did. 
Because we have failed, any message from us 
would be suspect. What I would like to know—only 
from what you would call curiosity—is why Uni- 
versal Trans- continued to accept passengers when 
some of its passengers were not reaching their 
destinations.” 

“There's a simple explanation. There were no 
such passengers.” 

“We know that the company was informed,” 
Zachary said. “The subject was discussed by the 
directors. You were hired to investigate it. We our- 
selves wrote letters to newspapers so that everyone 
would know about it. And yet the company proceed- 
ed as if nothing had happened.” - 

“Nothing had- happened,” Darzek said. “If a 
bona fide passenger had failed to reach his destina- 
tion, friends and relatives would have complained, 
the police would have made inquiries—even one 
such disappearance might have stopped the com- 
pany’s operations. As soon as our investigation 
revealed that the missing passengers had used 
phony identifications, the disappearances were 
recognized for the fraud that they were. The com- 
pany’s attention was directed entirely at figuring 
out how the fraud was carried out.” 

“I understand. Even so, I believe that we should 
have succeeded had it not been for you. You have 
more than justified my apprehensions.” 

“That night outside my office!” Darzek ex- 
claimed. “What were you going. to do? Salt me 
away somewhere until you'd finished your job on 
Universal Trans?” à 

“Nothing as drastic as that,” Zachary said. 
“A few changes in your thinking, a little memory 
erasing, and you would have declined the Universal 
Trans position. You would have been home no more 
than two hours later.” | 

“Memory erasing? o7 tits 

“It is a common procedure among us, with a 
number of valuable applications.” | 

“At least one of the directors was passing in- 
formation to you,” Darzek said. “For a price?” 

“Indeed, no. One of the directors is merely a 
good friend. We own some of the Universal Trans 
stock, and we have permitted this friend the use 
of the proxies. It is only natural that we expect 
him in turn to inform us concerning the company’s 
activities,” 

“Which of the directors was it?” 

“Mr. Miller. Mr. Carl Miller. We have given 
our support to him because his own business makes 
him interested in freight. It would have greatly sim- 
plified our problem if the company had concentrat- 
ed on freight instead of passengers. We could then 
have destroyed its equipment without the worry of 
inflicting injuries.. It was.very clever of your friend 
Arnold to improve the design, since he did not know 
what was causing the failures.” x 

“Arnold is a very clever man. I take it you 
were also behind the alleged syndicate of realtors 
that was buying up Universal Trans stock. You 
must have a well-established base of operations in 
New York, to develop so many valuable contacts.” 

“That is correct. Gwendolyn operated our New 
York—base, as you call it. If she had been there 
when you caused the explosion, we should have 
been rescued long before now.. Unfortunately. all of 
us had assembled here to discuss the situation and 
to assist Alice in dealing with you. Is your under- 
standing complete, now?” 

“I doubt that it'll- ever be. complete. Do you 
always operate to block a world’s technological 
development?” 

“Of course not. We do this only when the 
development might threaten others, exactly as you 
would feel free to place an adult weapon byond a 
child’s reach and return it to its normal play with 
proper toys.” 

“Meaning that the human race must grow up, 
or mature. Well, is your activity always destructive, 
or hindering, as it has been on earth, or do you 
sometimes help a planet — say, to scientific dis- 
coveries or a better food supply?” 

“We frequently intervene to accelerate a 
planet's development. It depends upon the classifi- 
cation.” 

“In other words, on the color of the population’s 
darkness.” 

“I suppose this is true, indirectly.” 
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“And are you just as secretive when you help 
a_planet as when you hinder it?” 

“Naturally. That is our Code.” 

Darzek turned away resignedly. “I don’t sup- 
ro she’s told anyone how much time we have 
eft.” 

“No. I would guess no more than a few of your 
days, at the most, but of course I have no way of 
knowing. It cannot be very much longer. Ob- 
viously,” va 

x * * 

Jean Moreis set down her water glass, and 
leaned forward. “Don’t look now, but we're being 
followed. 5 x“ 

Ron Walker calmly filched a chair from the next 
table, and joined them. “This is three nights in a 
row I’ve seen you two having dinner together,” he 
said. “A fine friend this Ted Arnold is. He sends 
Darzek out of town, and then while he’s gone he 
steals his girl.” 

“His office girl,” Jean said icily. 

“Are you still pretending to work on a Moon 
story, so you-can charge all this night life to your 
paper?” Arnold asked. ` 

“What’s this about?” Jean asked. 

“The explosion on the Moon,” Walker said. 
“Ted pretends to be a scientist, but when a real 
scientific problem comes along he runs and hides.” 

“You see how he exaggerates,” Arnold said. 
“Imagine me running and doing anything. What’s 
new on the Moon?” 

“No one is saying anything, but the best guess 
is We're in another moon race.” 

“We're both already there.” ; 

~ “Not where the explosion happened. Word is 
that we're frantically getting ready to plant a new 
base right smack on top of that volcano, or what- 
ever it was, and it is assumed that the Russians 
have similar ideas. The U.S. Space Administration 
is working around the clock, and gnawing its col- 
lective nails for fear it will find a U.S.S.R. Station 
Il on the spot when it comes down. 

“This explosion, if it was one, took place so far 
from any of the present moon stations. that the 
quickest way to get there is directly from earth. 

née the Moon race. Too bad-you don’t have a few 
Universal Trans terminals Spotted about ‘the: Moon, 
It'd be the greatest-sight-seeing attraction in history, 





~- hot to mention various side benefits any shrewd 


Promoter would be happy to fill you in on. A honey- 
moon hotel, for example. What a play that would 
get from newlyweds—Honeymoon on the Moon!” 

“No doubt,” Arnold said. “Not my department, 
though. Still—there’d be some interesting problems. 
I suppose such a project would be worth consider- 
ing. No doubt it would being in millions of dollars’ 
worth of publicity.” 

“You mean a honeymoon on the Moon?” Walker 
asked. “I'll offer my congratulations now. How are 
you going to manage it?” ‘ 

“Not a honeymoon, dolt. A transmitter.” 

Walker jerked erect. “Now that would be a 
story. Can I quote you?” 

“You cannot, I haven't said anything yet. It's 
—let’s see—about 240.000 miles from Earth to the 
Moon, give or take a few thousand miles, and 
there’d be at least that many miles of red tape to 
cut. Fortunately Watkins is an expert at unsnarling 


Ted tape, and he has all kinds of connections in 


Washington, If they're planning a new. Moon base 
they'll be sending up tons of supplies, and they 
should be able to find room for one- transmitter. 
And once we got the transmitter operating it could 
handle a hundred times as much payload as it dis- 
placed in the first hour. Do you have. any idea when 
they're going to shoot?” 

Walker shook his head. “This one they're not 
talking about.” . 

“Td better get moving. I’m awfully sorry, Jean, 
but an- opportunity like this one won't come along 
every day. We can’t expect U.S.S.A. to wait for us— 
we'll have to be ready when the rockets ready. 
Would you take Jean home, Ron?” 

Walker raised his hands despairingly. “Page 
one stuff, and he says not a word. He won't even 
tell me the time, unless I promise not to quote him. 
Ever since Darzek—by the way, I spent days bug- 
ging Arnold about it, and checking places where 
Jan is seen now and then, and talking to people who 
know him. Know what? Darzek’s whereabouts are so 
secret that even Darzek doesn’t know where he is.” 

Perrin interrupted the conversation long enough 
to unfold a map and plunk it on to the table. “Just 
so we know what we're talking about,” he- said. 
“Here is where the alleged explosion occurred, the 
crater Abenezra. And here is New Frontier City, at 
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the crater Plinius, where the Mare Serenitatis con- 
nects with the Mare Tranquillitatis. In order to 
reach the crater Abenezra they'd have to travel 
down to the southern reaches of the Sea of Tran- 
quillity, and maybe around through the Sea of 
Nectar, and they'd still have two or three hundred 
tough miles to go. Lunaville, which is at Kepler, in 
the Ocean of Storms, is even worse off, and the 
Russian base at Archimedes is completely out of it.” 

“How about it, Ted?” Watkins asked. “Is there 
any chance of your being ready in 24 hours?” 

“There’s a chance, yes. It'll have to be redesigned 
to use whatever power source is most effective to use 
whatever power source is most effective on the 
Moon, and God and everyone else may know what 
that is, but I don’t. We'll also have to train some 
Moon men to operate the thing, since U.S.S.A. cer- 
tainly won’t want to take one of our engineers 
along.” 

“If they can operate it just once,” Watkins said, 
“we'll send them an engineer.” 

* * 

From immediately above Darzek came a sharp 
cry, instantly drowned in a high-pitched eruption of 
alien voices, 

Zachary came sliding down the ladder, demon- 
strating a speed and agility that Darzek had never 
suspected. He opened a compartment at eye level, 
and Darzek, standing at his side, found himself 
looking out on to the bleak glare of moonscape. 

“What do you know?” he breathed, taking in at 
one glance the dullish gray, flat plain and the dis- 
tant line of jagged heights beyond. “I didn’t even 


know this thing was here.” he said. “Is it a 
window?” 
“No,” Zachary said. And added, “Until now. 


there was nothing to see.” 

Darzek caught his breath again, and grabbed 
at Zachary’s arm. He had seen the rocket. 

Its flaming descent was caught in the centre of 
their round screen as if a TV camera were follow- 
ing it down. It dropped below the lacerated rim, and 
an adjustment in magnification took them leaping 
towards it as it touched down, vanishing in the 
swelling cloud of vapor. 

“Its ours, 1 think,” Darzek said. 
isn’t Russian, is it?” 


ele Suited E aeeai are 
a investigating the explosion of our power 
blant. We wondered if anyone had noticed it.” 

“I suppose you're right. Do you suppose they'll 
find us?” 

“No. They will not find us.” 

“That explosion must have left quite a hole.” 

“It left no hole at all. It blew the cap from the 
safety vent, but Alice replaced that while you were 
unconscious. Their instruments will not detect this 
metal,” Zachary said. Darzek looked at him quickly. 

“So they won't find us,” Darzek said resignedly. 
“And of course you're not going to run up an SOS 
now, any more readily than when you had to send 
it all the way to Earth.” 

“We must adhere to the Code. I realize that 
this is a bitter blow to You, Jan Darzek, to have to 
die with help so close at hand. Perhaps I have erred 
in letting you know about this arrival. If we had our 
instruments intact, and could alter your memory 
—but even that would not suffice. We should have 
to implant some explanation for your presence on 
the Moon, and there is none.. So we cannot permit 
you to save yourself.” 

“Perhaps we could filch a supply of air.” 

“I fear not, Jan Darzek. If the rocket is un- 
manned it will not contain supplies of air. If¢it is 
manned, we could not take supplies without risking 
detection, and the supplies we took would be needed 
by its crew. We must not condemn others to death 
in order to futilely extend our own lives. It is man- 
ned, I think, because the navigation was very pre- 
cise. | doubt that your people could have achieved 
it with instruments alone. Unfortunately this does 
not alter our circumstances n the least.” 

They continued to watch the ship. 

Abruptly a hatch opened, a flexible ladder un- 
rolled, and a bulky, gleaming figure backed down 
to it, feeling awkwardly for the rungs. A second 
followed, and a third, and the three slowly circled 
the ship in heavy, stiff-legged, dragging strides that 
splashed and stirred manifold ripples in the dust. 

Eventually the cargo hatch was opened, and a 
bundle of silver fabric was carried some distance 
toward the nearest crater wall, unrolled, and in- 
flated into a long, low, curved-roof hut. The hatch 
was emptied, its contents sorted out and placed 
strategically around the hut or carried inside. 

“But why do they need such enormous quarters? 


“I mean—it 
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One would think that twice or three times as many 
men could be accommodated there.” 

“I thought the same thing when I first saw your 
installation,” Darzek said. “Perhaps there is another 
ship on the way.” y 

“Another ship would of course account for it. 
Our bases are planned for many contingencies, and 
this one has been here for many of your years.” 
The alien was suddenly incoherent with excitement. 
He pointed a trembling hand at the viewer. 

Darzek stared. There were four. silver-suited 
figures engaged in the assembly of a queer-looking 
land vehicle, Two ‘more men came from the huts 
air lock as he watched, and stood looking on. Others 
began to pass in and out, stacking crates of supplies 
around the hut’s perimeter. 

“All of those men were in that ship?” Darzek 
asked incredulously 

“Only the three you saw,” Zachary said. “This 
—thing—they build did not come from the ship. and 
they have brought much more material from the 
hut than they took in.” 

“They can’t be pulling men and vehicles and 
supplies out of a hat.” 

“Out of a transmitter.” Zachary said. “l would 
say that they brought one of your transmitters.” 

“A transmitter?” The casual remark’s signi- 
ficance did not penetrate at once, but when it did 
Darzek was electrified. “Then—this stuff is coming 
directly from Earth!” 

“And the men,” Zachary said. 

“Wow! Right about now Ted Arnold is turning 
handsprings.” 

At the new base the greatly augmented force 
worked with miraculous speed and organization. 

Already Darzek-had noticed a subtle change in 
the aliens’ attitude, as if their fear had acquired a 
new veneer of anxiety. At first he attributed this to 
a natural concern that one of the search parties 
might stumble on to their position, for it-seemed to 
him that the explosion must have left traces. After 


* several groups had passed around them, and over 


them, and even scaled the crater wall above them, 
he was forced to the conclusion that these aliens 
were supreme geniuses in the art of camouflage. 
Why this added tension, this. uneasiness-that at 
almost volatile? 


seemed 
ii Se feared Jan Darzek. 

The relaxed friendliness that had grown between 
him and Zachary was abruptly terminated. He was 
never left alone, 

He wondered that they did not take his auto- 
matic. Somehow he felt sympathetic towards them 
rather than resentful. It would not occur to them 
that all of his scheming was directed at saving their 
lives. 

“But it does lead to a very interesting question,” 
Darzek told himself. “Just how do they expect me 
to do it? Sneeze violently when one of these explor- 
ing parties is passing by? Run to the window and 
scream for help? Open the door—” 

“Wait!” he muttered. 

If Alice went outside to repair the explosion 
damage, she must have had some kind of Moon suit 
of her own. Perhaps all of the aliens had such suits. 

“That’s it!” he told himself. 

It was the only explanation that made any sense. 
But where did they keep the suits, and where the 
devil was that door? 


chapter 5 


ARZEK watched the new base incessantly, 

taking brief catnaps when he had to, and then 
leaping back to the viewer with frantic concern for 
what he might have missed. It was not until mid- 
way through the third day that Darzek could dis- 
cern the emergence of a routine. 

The crater offered nothing that could not be 
had in hundreds of more conveniently located 
craters, and the aliens had confidently expected that 
this one would long remain unmolested. 

Suddenly this obscure crater had become im- 
portant. Fire flashed on the edge of its northern 
rim. Earth scientists considered the occurrence of 
sufficient import to justify a special expedition. The 
other disadvantages remained, however, and in the 
normal course of events, once the expedition had 
convinced itself that the explosion, or eruption. or 
whatever, had left no traces—if indeed there had 
ever been one—and perfunctorily examined the 
crater, it would have achieved its purpose. 

But something had occurred that swung events 
far from their normal course. The expedition’s 
equipment included a transmitter, and it worked. 

What better place could be devised for training 


novice Moon explo ney could accustom them- 
selves to the grav v. to,the Moon suits, to the 
vehicles, to the general living conditions, and be 
served a sampling of problems in. Moon exploration 
in properly diluted form. 

Further, they could receive this training without 
consuming costly, rocket-borne supplies. They could 
return to their Earth base at the end of the day, or, 
if their training schedule permitted, even for lunch. 
Once Darzek had pursued this line of thought to its 
logical conclusions, he had little difficulty in sorting 
out the routine of the new base. The novices arrived 
twice daily, and marched out in formation for two- 
hour romps in Moon environment. Three men, 
evidently scientists, arrived each morning. Earth 
time,- spent the day methodically searching the 
crater wall with instruments, and went home—to 
Earth—at night. 

And there were three men who acted as care- 
takers, They remained at the base, moving into the 
large storage hut. 

The scientists had a small hut of their own, 
which they set up near their work area. 

The third day came to a peaceful close. 

Darzek’s plan was ready. There was only one 
more thing that he needed to knuw: How much time 
did he have? 

He said to Zachary, “I think we should have a 
conference.” The aliens were suspicious, agonizingly 
suspicious. They expected trickery, and they were 
alerted to deal with it. And they were afraid. 

Darzek stood with his back firmly against the 
bin holding his personal possessions. “I have a 
plan,” he announced. “I have a plan that may save 
all of us—save us as you would wish to be saved. 
To carry it out we must work with mutual trust 
and co-operation. You said you had a base in Nev 
York city. Tell me this — is there a transmitting 
device at that base?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Would it operate now if you had access to the 
transmitter out there at the base, and made contact 
with it?” 

“Certainly. Believe me, Jan Darzek, we have 
considered this. It would require delicate- adjust- 
ments, perhaps even drastic changes, to make that 
transmitter operate with ours. These would require 
much time. we are certain that one of us could ..ot 
reach that base, and work long on that transmitter, 
without being detected. We cannot take such a 
chance.” 

“Now look at it my way,” Darzek said. “I would 
not be running the same risk as you, simply because 
I am a man, and could possibly talk my way out 
of any difficulty that developed. Whichever one of 
you worked on that transmitter would have me 
standing by. But I must know how much time we 
have. Just to be on the safe side I'd like another 
day, to confirm my observations. Will you ask 
Alice if our air will last for—oh, make it 26 hours.” 

The aliens continued to stare at him; or rather, 
past him. Zachary translated his question, and for 
a long time Alice said nothing at all. Suddenly she 
looked at Darzek. Then she spoke—one word. 

“No,” Zachary said. 

“No? Then it will have to be done tonight. Im- 
mediately. “Tell me this,” Darzek said. “You do 
have some space suits, don’t you? Or Moon suits, 
or whatever they are.” 

“We have only one vacuum suit,” Zachary said, 

“for emergencies. We did not come here to explore 
your Moon.” 
“I'm sorry to hear that. I'd hoped for two, at 


„least. That means we'll have to steal one from the 


base. Do we have three hours?” Darzek asked. 

Zachary translated again. Alice looked long at 
Darzek, and then she spoke. 

She said no, 

Darzek looked blinkingly at the silent aliens. 
He'd had almost no sleep for three days, and he 
was fearfully tired. “How much time dg we have?” 
he demanded. 

Alice answered at some length, and Zachary 
translated. “We are now using our last reserve tank, 
and the gauge reads empty. The gauge may not be 
precisely accurate, but it is certain that we have 
very little time. Once the tank is empty we have 
only the air on these two levels of the capsule.” 

“If we start at once, it might be done in one 
hour. What do we have to lose?” 

The silence was long and tense. Darzek looked 
from one blank face to another, and hoped fervently 
that he would ‘not have to use the automatic. He 
watched Zachary expectantly, but to his amaze- 
ment it was Ysaye who moved. 

“I shall get the vacuum suit,” the young alien 
said, and rippled ¢ en a tall compartment. He 
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hauled out the suit, and handed it over to Darzek. 
“Tt will not fit you,” he added. 

“Cll make it fit,” Darzek said grimly, but as 
he held the eriormous thing up full length he had 
more than a few misgivings. It was designed to 
accommodate the eight-foot stature of an Alice or 
a Gwendolyn. 

“I see what you mean,” Darzek said. “But I'll 
manage. I'll have to, Where’s the exit?” a 

Ysaye ripped open another compartment, rippled 
open a door at the back, and revealed a long tunnel 
that slanted down to a dead end, It was brightly lit 
with the -same glowing material that lit the capsule. 

The tunnel levelled off towards the end. “Is 
this the inner door to an air lock?” Darzek. asked. 

“Yes, Yes, you would call it that.” 

“Just so that’s what it-is. The outside door must 
look just like the face of the rock. How do I get it 
open when I come. back? Or even find it?” 

“I understand. You will bring your people 
here,” 

“Certainly not! Didn't you hear what I said 
about a plan?” . 5 

“I did not think you meant it,” Ysaye said 
simply. 

Darzek regarded him with amazement. “Then 
—why are you helping me?” $ 

“Because I do not want you to die.” 

Their eyes met, and Darzek reached out and 
took the young alien’s cold, dry hand. He had never 
felt such compassion for a living creature. 

“I think,” Darzek said slowly, “that a friend of 
yours enjoys a much greater friendship then he 
realizes.” ; 4 

Abruptly he turned away. “The suit,” he said. 

It dropped over him in cumbersome folds, and 
he swam in it. - 

He could see no door ahead of him, but he 
pressed on the blank wall. A jagged section moved 
outward—moved -with stiff resistance, as though 
strong springs were holding it—and then pivoted. 
He stepped through, into the bleak shadow that 
cloaked the eastern end of the crater, and held 
the door until he could wedge pieces of rock behind 
it on both sides to prevent its snapping back into 

lace. 

p Finally satisfied, he turned and looked about 
him. As he glanced upwards stars leaped into view, 
stars by the dazzling thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, of startling brightness. Balanced on the rim 
of the crater was a rakish, glowing crescent—the 
Earth, either waning or waxing, and whichever it 
was Darzek couldn't have cared less. He struck off 
across the crater, heading down the long, almost 
imperceptible slope towards the base. 

The aliens’ viewer had misled him as to the 
distance. He'd thought the base less than a mile 
away, but he quickly raised his estimate to three 
miles. It took him longer than he expected. 

There were no windows in either hut, a fact for 
which Darzek was profoundly grateful. There were, 
however, single windows in both doors of the air 
locks, to prevent collisions, or, more likely, to pre- 
vent the two doors from being opened simultane- 
ously. Darzek went directly to the transmitter hut, 
paused only for a moment to peer through the door, 
and resolutely entered. 

Darzek was chiefly interested in two things, an 
extra space suit and a spare cylinder or two of 
oxygen, and he saw neither. 

He went slowly to the second hut, and peered 
through the air lock, Crates were stacked high at 
the rear, perhaps to form a partition. He entered 
the air lock, and slowly, hesitantly, opened the inner 
door. If they were awake, the slightest noise would 
trap him. 

The suits hung to the right of the door. A row 
of them. Darzek helped himself to one, and backed 
away. As he turned away he saw, on the far side 
of the transmitter hut, a large air cylinder. He 
loped over to pick it up. With cylinder under one 
arm, suit under the other, he started back to the 
supply capsule, making the best stumbling speed 
that he could manage. 

The alien’s suit had begun to do strange things 
to him. His human metabolism was bringing about 
violent reactions from its delicate mechanisms. He 
staggered the last few yards alternately shocked 
by heat and cold. He hauled open the camouflaged 

- entrance, kicked the rocks aside, and dropped the 
stolen cylinder and suit on the floor of the air lock. 

Ysaye stripped the suit from him, and Darzek 
sagged against the wall and brushed perspiration 
from his forehead.. h 

He picked up the stolen suit and the cylinder, 
and led the way back up the tunnel to the capsule. 
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“Who is coming with me? Alice or Gwen- 
dolyn?” 

“What exactly do you want of us?” Xerxes 
asked. 

“I want one of your technicians to use that 
transmitter to get back to your New York base. 
From there she can make contact with us here, and 
rescue all of us. I don’t pretend to understand how 
she'll do it, but one of you told me it could be 
done.” 

“Yes, It could be done, It would require much 
time, because she would have to build—” 

Darzek turned his attention to the stolen air 
cylinder. He twisted the valve—and nothing happen- 
ed. Ysaye came to assist, and then Alice. “I fear 
that it is empty,” Ysaye said finally. 

Darzek slumped dejectedly. “Of course,” he 
muttered. *Dumped outside the hut until they could 
get around to sending it back for a refill. Just 
finished it yesterday, I suppose, and—this obviously 
isn’t my day.” He got to his feet again, and reached 
for the stolen suit. 

“What we do not understand,” Xerxes said, “is 
what you propose to do yourself.” 

“I propose to mount guard while your tech- 


nician works on the transmitter. If anyone ap-- 


proaches the hut I intend to waylay him, and delay, 
divert, or commit mayhem, if necessary, so your 
technician won’t be interrupted until she finishes 
whatever it is she had to do, and gets out of there. 
Then I'll come back here. With luck, I'll bring a 
couple of full cylinders.” 

“We cannot do what you ask,” Xerxes said. 
a risk would be too great, and the time too 
ittle.” 

“Look. For the moment I’m not questioning 
your allegation that your darkness is the right color, 
and I can’t fault your courage. It must have taken 
a lot of courage to bring off the things you ac- 
complished on Earth. But you certainly lack spunk. 
Either you make this effort or you die here like 
rats in a hole, for all your lovely color.” 

_ Xerxes did not answer. Darzek brushed him 
aside, took the suit from Ysaye, and offered it to 
Alice. Their eyes met. Then she spoke a single 


word, and as the others watched: silently she. took. 


the suit and put it on. Darzek unwound the strips of 
alien clothing and struggled into the stolen ‘suit. 

When they reached the transmitter hut Darzek 
pointed at the air lock, and she stooped low to enter. 
He watched through the windows as she removed 
her suit and went to work on the transmitter, her 
enormous, stooped form looking weirdly out of place 
in the low hut. > 

He moved to the side of the hut, and found a 
place of relative concealment behind the supply 
crates stacked there. 

He watched, and waited. An hour? Two hours? 
Three? 

He wondered what sort of havoc Alice was 
working with the transmitter. If none of the base 
personnel was enlightened in the ways of the 
gadgets, an engineer would have to be sent from 
Earth by rocket to untangle the mess she would 
leave, It struck Darzek as a tolerably good joke, 
and he might have enjoyed it immensely under 
less pressing. circumstances. 

His terrible fatigue, and the intense strain of 
suspenseful waiting, had set his nerves to jangling 
like a misstrung harp. And in the supply capsule, 
the gauge on the last reserve tank still stood at 
zero. He started to his feet for another look at 
Alice, and sank back again as a silver-suited figure 
emerged from the other hut. 

A second figure emerged. And a third. Darzek 
could only pray fervently that their schedule of 
yesterday would hold, that they would turn to the 
right. 

They did. They moved off in long leaps, head- 
ing towards the far crater wall. 

Darzek relaxed, and began once more to search 
for the thermostat. His suit was heating up rapidly. 

He glanced up to check on the position of the 
wandering Moon men, and instantly forgot about 
the heat. The transmitter operator was returning. 

“So they got a late start today,” he told him- 
self, “or maybe the guy wants to get to work 
early.” 

. There was no time for another look at Alice. 
He moved off a hundred yards, and waited. The 
operator came on at a springing jog, heading 
directly for the transmitter hut. Finally he saw 
Darzek, and waved. i 

“That you, Sam?” the voice came through on 
his radio, 

Darzek waved back, and the operator went into 
the hut. The heat in Darzek’s suit had become 


intolerable, and he was beginning to feel dizzy. He 
moved along the base of the wall, zigzagging among 
the fallen rocks. He staggered into the shadow of 
an enormous chunk of rock, and sank to his knees. 

For a long time Darzek lay motionless, too 
weak and nauseated to stir himself for a glance 
in. the direction of the base. His next coherent 
awareness was of an outraged voice screaming 
angrily in his ears. “Which one of you idiots has 
been messing with the transmitter?” 

A second vioce answered immediately. “What'd 
you say, Perrin?” 

“T said—get back here, both of you.” 

Darzek muttered exultantly, “She got through! 
She got through!” 

He weighed his chances carefully, and decided 
to move. By this time, he thought, the three men 
would be out of their suits and assessing the 
damage to the transmitter. The others might even 
stand around to watch while Perrin went to work 
on it. 

He moved off, keeping close to the curving 
crater wall and travelling with as much speed as 
his weakened body and the accumulation of fallen 
rock permitted. 

-He had reached a point almost directly oppo- 
site the base when the three men reappeared. 
Darzek leaped for cover. Perrin, gesticulating ex- 
citedly, indicated the precise spot where he had 
last seen the phantom Moon man. He returned to 
the hut, and the other two trotted off to investigate. 
Darzek settled down comfortably behind his rocks 
and waited. Even if they searched in his direction 
they would not find him unless they walked up to 
his cluster of rocks and looked in. He could not 
change his position until their mid-day break, but 
as long as his air lasted he had nothing to worry 
about. 

Nothing except the zero gauge on the supply 
capsule’s last reserve tank, and the stolen empty 
air cylinder that he should have. returned, and the 
full cylinders he had promised but now would be 
unable to deliver. He felt sick with apprehension. 
Had Alice got through from Earth—in time? Would 
they, after all their pious prating about their Code, 

andon him on the Moon, to talk his way out of © 
e situation as best he could? _ ree 

The mid-day break arrived-without incident. The 
novices marched in for their return to Earth, and 
the base appeared deserted. 

Darzek cautiously ventured out of his hiding 
place. ` 

He had not taken a dozen steps when a man 
came out of the transmitter hut and stood gazing 
in his direction. “Be natural!” Darzek told himself. 
“You're one of them. Be natural!” The man turned 
abruptly, and stalked off to the other hut. 

Darzek expected him to reappear shortly, with 
reinforcements, and when he did not Darzek started 
out once more. This time he recklessly left the 
crater wall and headed directly for the supply 
capsule. 

He opened the inner.door, and stumbled over 
the prostrate form of an alien. 

He ripped his way out of the suit, and knelt 
down, It was Ysaye, apparently dead. There was 
no sign of breathing, and the alien’s flesh had taker 
on a faint brownish tint. 

Darzek rocked on his heels despairingly. He 
searched for a pulse, a heart beat, wondering if 
the aliens possessed either. 

He detached the helmet from the space suit, 
and slipped it over Ysay’s head. Seconds passed ` 
without any response. Darzek began to push roughly 
on the abdomen and chest, to push, crush with his 
full weight, and release. 

Ysaye jerked and stirred, and began to breathe 
deeply. The brownish tint faded. Soon he was able 
to sit up. 3 

“So you have retrned, Jan Darzek.” he said, 
his words muffled by,the helmet. “Alice—” 

“I think she got through all right. I couldn’t 
go back to see.” 

“We watched. Your plan worked splendidly. 
Gwendolyn thought you meant to betray us, but I 
could not agree with her. But I did‘not think you 
meant to return.” 

“The others—are they—” 

“I haven't even looked for them. I fell over you 
as I came out of the air lock.” 

He ran up the tunnel to the capsule, and looked 
inside. There the air seemed worse, and the three 
aliens lay in pathetic, browning heaps. Darzek 
raced back to Ysaye, snatched the helmet from his 
head, and dragged helmet and suit up to the 
capsule. 
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He bent first over Gwendolyn. As_she stirred 
and sat up staring at him uncomprehendingly, Dar- 
zek jerked the hose away ‘and went to work on 
Xerxes. Before he had revived that alien Gwen- 
dolyn had collapsed again, and Ysaye lay uncon- 
scious at the opening to the tunnel. 

“Screwy metabolisms,” Darzek muttered. work- 
ing frantically on Xerxes. “I'll have to put them in 
a circle, and let them take turns.” « 

In his own weakened condition the effort taxed 

his strength to the utmost, but he finally got all of 
them revived and seated so that the hose could be 
passed from one to the other. Gwendolyn, Xerxes, 
and Zachary seemed dazed. Darzek leaned back 
and closed his eyes. 
K He was roused by a tug on his leg. “We wish 
ito say goodby to you, Jan Darzek,” Ysaye said. 
“While we are still able. There was not enough time. 
We knew that when you started. We had not the 
necessary apparatus at our Earth station. We had 
no use for it, until now. Alice must build it. Our 
most earnest wish is that she will finish in time to 
save you. Since you are able to breathe this bad 
air, and we—” 4 

“You're breathing it,” Darzek said. 
save your breath.” 

The aliens were soon taking in great, wracking 
breaths, their bodies heaving convulsively. Darzek 
had not, until this moment, realized how badly he 
had wanted to save them. With a sob he dropped 
to one knee beside Ysaye, and took the alien’s hand. 

A blast of cool, fresh air struck him, and Alice 
stepped from nowhere to stand ‘beside him. 

Alice lifted Ysaye as an adult lifts a child, and 
was gone, leaving only a swirling of dead air to 
mark her passage. e; 

She returned before Darzek could comprehend 
the manner of her going, stepping from a shim- 
mering nothingness, from a mere trickery of optics 
that played delicately near the ladder. Xerxes fol- 
lowed, and then Zachary, and she had uttered no 
sound, had not even glanced at Darzek. 

Not until she attempted to lift Gwendolyn’s huge 
form did she falter. Darzek sprang to her assist- 
ance, seizing the legs. Gwendolyn seemed ridicul- 
ously light, to him, but her weight plainly distressed 
Alice, who hauled pantingly at the shoulders as she 
edged her way backwards. Da 
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reath, as it were, the air he sucked in became 
coolly delicious, and Gwendolyn’s weight was 
staggering. 

The room appeared to be an exact replica of 
the wrecked Moon base. It had the same curved 
and glowing walls and ceiling. He seatéd himself on 
a Jedge, and watched Alice minister to the un- 
conscious aliens. They revived one by one. and sat 
up. but continued to gulp greedily at the oxygen 
when it was offered. 

For a long time they spoke in hushed tones 
among themselves, and seemed to be studiously 
avoiding so much as a glance in Darzek’s direction. 
It was Ysaye who finally got to his, feet and moved 
falteringly across the room. 

“Well, Jan Darzek—” 

_ His hand clutched Darzek’s arm. His other hand 
wiped the bubbling saliva from his mouth, wiped 
it again and again, and Darzek felt an overwhelm- 
ing, incomphehensible surge of affection for this 
hideously faced, dry-eyed creature who was. thus 
sobbing out his alien gratitude. 

When the others, even Alice and» Gwendolyn, 
began to display the. same disconcerting emotional 
symptoms, the embarrassed Darzek felt constrained 
to divert their attention to more practical matters, 
He announced. “I’m hungry.” 

While he ate the sandwiches Zachary brought 
him he listened to the aliens. 

They were laughing. ` 3 

The unpleasant hisses and buzzes of their langu- 
age had unaccountably acquired musical overtones, 
There were quavers, lilting inflections, that he had 
never heard on the Moon. Every clipped, strident 
utterance vibrated with hilarity. They laughed at 
themselves, individually and collectively. They 
Jaughed at Darzek, at the tasteless fodder he was 
chewing with so much relish, at his perplexed re- 
action to their laughter. No condemned man sud- 
denly granted a pardon ever found life so magni- 
ficently delightful. 

The laughter tapered off as unaccountably as it 
had begun. “We should talk,” Zachary said, “but 
there is no reason why you should not sleep first. 
We have much else that must be done.” 

Ysaye led him up the basement stairs to the 
first floor, then along a lighted hallway: The win- 
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dows they passed were heavily curtained; the doors 
closed—but otherwise Darzek’s impression was of 
an altogether ordinary house. 

They climbed to the second floor, and at the 
end of the hallway Ysaye opened a door and turned 
on the light. 

“Thank you,” Darzek said. 

The door closed, and Ysaye's light footsteps 
receded. 

Darzek went immediately to the window, raised 
the shade and opened it. Sounds drifted in from 
outside—passing autos, children being called in from 
their play. It was dusk, and he looked out onto a 
well-kept cemented courtyard, set amid a quiet 
neighborhood of well-kept yards and cheerfully 
lighted brick houses. The spire of the Chrysler 
Building loomed conspicuously above the trees. 
After a moment’s reflection he knew almost pre- 
cisely where he was. 

A softly closing door awakéned Darzek. 

He turned over lazily, made himself comfort- 
able again, and then lay gazing incredulously at the 
clothing that had been draped over the room’s two 
chairs. His clothing. The suit was his, as were the 
socks and necktie, and it seemed only logical that 
the shirt, underwear, shoes, and handkerchief had 
likewise been lifted from his wardrobe. He wondered 
by what sleight of hand they had entered his apart- 
ment, and got the answer when he sat up and saw 
on the bureau the personal possessions he had 
abandoned on the Moon, including his keys. 

He first searched for the collapsing door in the 
basement wall, and could not find it. Feeling slight- 
ly foolish, he backed off and called. A moment 
later the’ door rippled open, and Darzek- stepped 
through. 

“Good morning,” he said. “Or good afternoon, 
Did I sleep until the next day or the day after 
that? T feel as if—” 

He broke off confusedly. It was a male alien 
who stood before him, an alien of smaller stature, 
but it was not Xerxes, not Ysaye, nor Zachary. 
Darzek stared blankly. “Who are you?” he de- 
manded, 

The alien did not reply. He led Darzek down the 
tunnel to the underground room. s z 

In his room, a diminutive replica of the other, 


-=a female alien was seated on the floor. A desklike 


contrivance stood in front of her, and across its 
surface flickers of light darted in incomprehensible 
patterns. Beside her stood a solidly human chair. 

The moving lights faded, and the alien rose to 
greet him. “Mr. Darzek,” she said. “Mr. Jan Dar- 
zek.” It was not a question. 

She was enormous, like Alice and Gwendolyn, 
but she appeared to be infinitely older. 

“Please sit here,” she said. “I thought you 
would be more comfortable’ if you had one of your 
chairs to use. Our. talk may be a long one.” 

“You have an excellent command of English,” 
Darzek said. 

“Long ago, when Moon bases and matter trans- 
mitters were at most subjects of speculative 
thought among your people, I served my apprentice- 
ship on this planet. Its rustic depravity and sense- 
less wars made it an’ excellent training ground. 
Afterward I returned and wrote its present classi- 
fication,” 

“Then you’re the one who plastered the no 
trespassing signs around this Solar System.” 

“Listen.” She leaned forward, and there was no 
mistaking her earnestness. “Your planet has long 
been used by us for training purposes. Its scientific 
development has accelerated in the past century, 
but that was only as we anticipated. The matter 
transmitter was several centuries in your future. 
Suddenly, through some freakish accident, its prin- 
ciples were discovered. It could not have happened 
at a worse time. Our Group here consisted of a 
newly arrived Group Leader on her first assignment, 
ah apprentice technician, one apprentice observer, 
and two observers who are permanently assigned 
here because they have never demonstrated suf- 
ficient ability to attain rank. The Group should have 
requested a consultation, but it thought it could 
handle the situation. It thought it was handling it. 
It will receive a severe reprimand,” 

“In my estimation,” Darzek said, “you should 
receive the reprimand. You underestimated the in- 
habitants of this planet, and sent an inadequate 
force to deal with them.” 

“So you defend the Group,” she said. “You 
actually defend it. I did not think it possible, but 
they were right. You do consider them your friends. 
Such a thing has never happened before. The group 
will receive a reprimand, not because it failed to 


handle the situation here, but because it attempted 
to handle it. It should have taken into considera- 
tion the crudeness of your transmitting device, and 
done nothing.” 

“It works,” Darzek said. 

“Barely. It is of a wholly unique design, and it 
is self-limiting. Jt does not point to further dis- 
coveries, it prevents them. It is so clumsy in its 
operation that Alice—” Again the smile was in her 
voice. “I would very much like to know the 
sources for those names, but our time is limited. 
Alice was almost unable to use it. That fact should 
have been determined at the beginning.” 

“Then—you won’t smash Universal Trans?” 

“What has happened makes it mandatory that 
we review your planet’s classification. That is why 
I am here. Have you anything further to say?” 

“Yes,” Darzek said. “I think you're wrong 
about the darkness—about our darkness. We have 
saints and sinners, moral people and immoral 
people, men with admirable ethics and ‘men with 
no ethics at all, and every shade of difference in 
between. I don’t know myself if man is ready for 
amicable relations with alien peoples, but I'm posi- 
tive that he isn’t hopeless. If man is really as de- 
praved as you say he is, then your people are far 
worse. With your tremendous technology you could 
banish hunger and want from Earth. Instead of 
building, you destroy. Instead of helping man to his 
natural destiny, you thwart him. A moral person 
who finds a fellow creature lying in the gutter 
doesn’t try to keep him there. He helps him out. 
My recommendation is that you take a long, care- 


| ful look at your own color of darkness.” 


“It has been noted and will be considered. There 
remains one singular problem. What shall we do 
with the human, Jan Darzek?” 

“I suppose you refer to erasing my memory. 
Some of the things that happened I might have 
looked back on with pleasure in my old age, but 
I'm sure that I shall have other memories that 
will serve the purpose. It would be nice to be able 
to remember the way the Earth looked from the 
Moon. Most of all I hate to part with the memories 
of Ysaye, and Alice, -and the others. They taught 
me something about myself that I'll probably never 
learn again.” ; 

“No decision has been reached with regard to 
the classification of your planet and your people, 
but it has been decided that Jan Darzek shall have 
his own free choice in the matter of his memory.” 

“You mean—you'll let me keep it all?” x 

“If that is your choice. All, or any part of it.” 

“Then I'd better not say anything else. Bring 
out your eraser—I don’t want a choice. If 1 were 
to choose I'd have to accept the responsibility for 
what followed, and there may be issues at stake 
that I couldn’t even comprehend.” : 

“You are an awsome individual, Jan Darzek. 
You deliberately sacrificed yourself in a cause that 
must have appeared hopeless at the time. It ap- 
peared hopeless to them, and—your act has created 
consternation in every headquarters all the way 
back to Supreme.” 

“Shall I see them again? Alice, and Ysaye, and 
the others?” 

“They have already departed. They 
message for me to give to you. 

“When the airless wind shall sing, 
When the broken circle mends, 
When the brightest day dawns without light. 

And the brittle night comes softly without 
darkness, 
I shall yet remember.’ 

“Please tell them that I understand, and return 
to them the same feeling.” 

“Certainly. Are you ready now?” 

.Darzek got up _resignedly. : 

Again he could not locate the door, and he had 
to wait until she opened it for him. 


chapter 6 


HOMAS J. WATKINS escorted Darzek to a 

waiting chair, to the accompaniment of thunder- 
ous applause. Arnold pre-empted a chair for him- 
self, and Miss Shue remained standing by the door. 

“I should explain,” Arnold said quickly, “that 
Mr. Darzek has not seen a newspaper ‘since the 
morning he disappeared. Grossman is no longer a 
director, Jan. He got confused over what was the 
company’s money and what was his own. We 
strongly suspect that he’s your traitor, but so far 
he’s denied it.” j 

“There was no traitor,” Darzek said.. “Just some 
directors who talked too much. You know about our 
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left a 


identifying one of the d 1 women in the 
Brussels Terminal. Mv ass followed her to 
Paris and back to Brussels when she appar 
ently started for Paris, 4 seco me | managed to 
go through the transmitter ri behind her. We 


came out in what proved to bè a basement room. 
and lying on a heap of coal. 


“I was tied up so well thai it took me nearly 


three hours to work free. When I finally managed 
it | found only one man in the room with the trans 
mitter. I dealt with the one man and smashed the 
transmitter thoroughly. | unwisely made a noisy 
job of it, others came to invest gate. the odds had 
swollen to six to one, and I ended up back on the 
coal heap, much more expert.) tied and under 
guard. That’s the story of my life for the next few 
days. through later that first day I was transferred 
from the coal bin to a room that was merely filthy 

“Here was the situation: Their transmitter was 
smashed, ‘so they couldn’t engineer any more dis- 
appearances. They had me on their hands, and even 
if they decided to do away with me—and I don't 
think they ever considered it—they had no idéa how 
much my associates knew, or how close we were to 
a full exposure of their activities. They had to, 
avoid an exposure at any cost, but on the other 
hand, so did Universal Trans. If word about the 
disappearances got out, the company would have 
suffered an unavoidable loss of public confidence 

“That was the situation as | saw it, and eventu- 
ally they agreed with me and I was able to negoti- 
ate a settlement—they to cease and desist from 
harassing Universal Trans, and Universal Trans to 
make no further attempt to identify and punish its 
harassers. The only really sticky point in our nego- 
tiations concerned the amount of indemnity. 1 asked 
for half a million—” 

“Good heavens!” Watkins exclaimed. 
you didn’t have the nerve!’ 

“I asked for half a million, anid ‘they said that 
was ridiculous, and they offered five thousand, and 
I said that was ridiculous, and we tossed figures at 
each other for days. Anyway here’s a bank dratt 
for the settlemenf, made out -to the corporation. 


“Surely 


© Twenty-five thousand.” He passed it to Watkins. 


“Case is closed. Any questions?” 

“Yes,” Watkins said. “Who are ‘they’?” 

“We don’t know, and we're making no attempt 
to find out. That’s the position I negotiated. Say it’s 
someone whose interests are not precisely identical 
with those of Universal Trans, and keep your sus- 
.Picions to yourself. | am,” 

Watkins was on his feet, voicing his, congratula- 
tions. “Have we a motion to accept the situation as 
it has been reported—and negotiated—by Mr. Dar- 
zek? A second? All in favor? Passed unanimously. 
There remains only the matter of Mr. Darzek’s fee. 
and I would suggest, since he negotiated the settle- 
ment himself, that we merely endorse this draft 
over to him.” 

* * * 

Ron Walker called for Darzek in a limousine. 
“This evening’s transportation was arranged by 
Thomas J. Watkins.” 

The chauffeur ceremoniously delivered them to 
a stately old mansion on Riverside Drive. A. uni- 
formed doorman prostrated himself and then handed 
them over to a monkey-suited butler, who escorted 
them to a small dining room on the second floor. 

Watkins greeted them smilingly, A waiter float- 
ed a tray of drinks within reach, and they found 
themselves gathered around a magnificent stone 
fireplace that housed an air conditioner. Ed Rucks 
pumped one of Darzek’s hands and managed to 
knock the drink from the other. The waiter calmly 
supplied another drink, and cleaned up the mess. 
Ted and Jean completed the group. 

“Take the head of the table, Jan,” Walker said. 
“Jean—” i 

“Right beside Jan,” Jean said. “I’m not letting 
him out of this room until I find out what's hap- 
pened to his hair, and why he's going around telling 
barefaced lies.” 

The others regarded Darzek. with interest. 
“Whats wrong with his hair?” Arnold asked. 

“It doesn’t look all right to me, and you were 
standing right beside him this morning when he told 
that lie.” 

“If you must third-degree me,” Darzek said, 
“you might at least have the courtesy to let me sit 
down first.” 

They arranged themselves around the table, 
Arnold and Jean Morris on one side, Walker and 
Rucks opposite them. Arnold gallantly stood by to 
assist Jean with her chair—but she ignored him; 
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and as Darzek seated himself at the end of the table 
she leaned over and snatched the wig from his 


head. 


“There!” she exclaimed, waving it triumphantly. 

While the others sat paralyzed with astonish- 
ment Darzek calmly regained possession of the wig 
and returned it to his head. “I'm glad this hap- 
pened, Ted,” he said. “I was much too polite to 
tell you what a hell-cat this female is, but since 
she has chosen to exhibit her fiendishness in the 
presence of witnesses, you can't say you weren't 
forewarned.” 

“What happened to your hair?” Jean demanded. 
The others continued to stare. 

“If you must know, Í was smoking in bed, and 
I fell asleep. Happily my guard smelled the smoke 
and came to my rescue, but not before my beauti- 
ful hair was devastated. My captors did not want 
me to go around creating an impression that they 
had tested me with fire, so they took my passport 
photo and had this wig made. And a very good job 
it is, if I do say so myself.” 

“It looks better when you have it on straight,” 
Jean said. “What about the lie?” 

“What lie?” Darzek asked, helping himself to a 
roll, 

“You told me this morning, in the presence of 
witnesses, that you hadn’t been home yet. Then 
how do you account for the fact that you disap- 
peared wearing a light tweed sport coat, dark 
gabardine slacks, a green-tinted shirt. and a bow 
tie—not to mention those atrocious Argyle socks and 
brown shoes; you were Confined in Brussels all the 
time you were gone, and you came back wearing 
that old sharkskin sui: you should have given away 
years ago, a white shirt. black shées, a necktie 
you borrowed from my brother and never returned. 
and a pair of socks I ‘gave you last Christmas 
Just explain that. I dare you!” s 

“You'll never make a wife: of this worhan, Ted 
At best she'll only be a married detective.” 

“Nevertheless, it seems like-a very interesting 
question.” Arnold said 

“Et tu; Brute! Very weil. The tweed sport coat 
and gabardine slacks were Su -to tri 
combat twice, on a cement floor yet, and | did not 
win either time. Between trials, and afterwards, | 
shared a small room with several tons of coal. By 
the time my relations with my hosts had taken a 
turn for the better my clothing was beyond salvage 
During our negotiations a messenger had to make 
several trips to New York for instructions, and at 
my request he picked up a change of clothing from 
my apartment. His taste was atrocious. but I re- 
fuse to accept the responsibility for that. She'll 
make anew man of you.” he said to Arnold 
“When's the wedding?” 

“We haven't decided,” Arnold said. “I don't 
want to be a new man. By the way, Jan. we had 
a deuce of a mystery happen while you were gone. 
If you'd been there, I’d have put you to work on it.” 

“I gather that you managed without me,” Dar- 
zek said with a grin. “Which means it couldn't 
have been much of a mystery.” = 

*“Oh. we didn’t solve it. We’ll never solve it. It 
only happened day before yesterday at the new 
Moon base. Perrin went in to start the day’s opera- 
tions, and found the transmitter sabotaged. The 
President and a mob of bigwigs were waiting at the 
Cape for a Moon excursion. and we couldn't make 
contact. Talk about embdrrassing moments! And 
yet Perrin said a few of the things he remembered 
made sense, in a weird sort of way. It was almost 
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as if someone with unorthodox ideas was trying to 
—well—improve the thing. No, this is one mystery 
that not even Darzek could solve.” 

“Thanks a lot, old man, but I couldn’t care 
less,” Darzek said. “I get my full quota of mystery 
on Earth.” 

The waiter served the desserts, and Darzek, 
gloating over his enormous sundae, paused with his 
spoon in mid-air. “Oddly enough, the other night I 
did have a dream about the Moon. I was there, 
looking up at the Earth: It was very reelistic. The 
Earth was a beautiful, glowing crescent. | wasn’t 
aware that the Earth had phases. just like the 
Moon.” 

“I don’t suppose there’ve been more than a mil- 
llog photographs of those phases publisned,” Arnold 
said. 

“Have-there? 1 never paid any attention. Anv- 
way, it struck me as a remarkable discovery.” 

“At least your astronomy has improved since 
the last time you dreamed you were on the Moon.” 

“How's that?” 

“You told`me you dreamed you were looking 
down at the Earth. This time you say you were look- 
ing up. That’s a radical change for the better.” 

“If you say so. I don’t remember any other 
dream,” x 

“Too bad you didn’t know about Ted’s Moon 
mystery,” Jean said. “While you were dreaming 
you were on the Moon you could have solved it for 
him. Did you see anything else of interest up 
there?” - 

“As a matter of fact, 1 did. | met some Moon 
people. Men and women.” 

“Maybe he’s normal after 
“What did the women look like?” 

“They were enormous. Eight teet high, maybe 
ten, and broad as a barn door, They were wrapped 
up like an Egyptian mummy, and what | could 
see of their flesh was kind of blue-looking. They 
were very warm, and more human than any human 
female I've ever met. They had four fingers on each 
hand, and their faces looked as if they'd been run 
over by a steam roller, and I thought they were 
beautiful. Don't ask me why.” kannas 

Selina was staring at-Darzek, his face trozen 
in a look of utter stupefaction His mouth worked 
futilely; finally he managed to speak. “Four fing- 
ers? Four webbed fingers?” 

“Right.” 

“Dressed with some kind of cloth wrapped 
around and around her, and the whole face caved 
in, like, and fat from the front and skinny from the 
side, and eyes without any color, and—" 

“You two are making this up,” Jean said. i 

“We aren't, Hon—honest we aren't. We just 
must have had the same dream, except that I only 
saw one of them. Did she say anything to you?” 

“I don’t thing she did,” Darzek said 

“She didn’t speak to me, but she showed me two 

-formulas and a transmitter diagram, and | woke 
up right afterwards and wrote them down, and this 
morning—” 

“Naturally she'd know better than to show me 
anything like that,” Darzek said. ` 

“This morning I looked at them, and they mad 
sense.” He turned to Watkins. “I’ve been thinking 
about all that red tape we had to go through to get 
a transmitter on the Moon, and all the trouble 
USSA has given us since we got it there. I think 
we should operate our own Moon projects.” 

“I agree” But how do we get our transmitters to 
the Moon without USSA’s help?” 

“All we have to do is design a transmitter that 
will operate without a receiver. This one I dreamed 
about will do it. I'm sure of that. We can go anv- 
where on the Moon we want to go. We can go to 
Mars. or Saturn, or Pluto—anywhere in the Solar 
System, or outside of it, if there’s anywhere outside 
of it to go. We can double our capacity here on 
Earth oy using all of our transmitters to transmit, 
rather than half of them to receive. Whoever your 
Moon woman is, Jan, I feel doggone grateful to her. 
This idea—” z 

“He’s still dreaming,” Darzek told Jean. “Kick 

him.” 
She did—sharply—and Arnold winced and bent 
over to rub his shin, “Just the same, I'm going to 
build one. J know it will work.” : 
“Pil haul both of you to an analyst,” Jean said, 
“and find out where those dreams came from.” 
Darzek blissfully took another spoonful of sun- 
dae. “What makes you so sure that you'd like to 
know?” he asked. z . 
— THE END — 
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